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PERSONAL 


1/6 per line (min. 3 lines) 


IR-RAID AND INSURANCE CLAIMS. 

Consult JOHN W. BELL, ASSESSOR, 44, 
Hatton Garden, E.C.1. Holborn 5353. 
YONCRETE GRANITE REINFORCED 
A SAFES. Bomb blast fire resisting. 
Protects documents, valuables, ete. Inside 
meas. 6',in. X Gin. X Yin. £28. Up to din. 
x 15in. x ISin. £12. Carr. Paid. lus. leaflet 
on  request.—t L. — LTD.. 
6, Bridge Street, Maidenhead 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams: Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways: 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation 
Illustrated brochure No. C638 free on 
request.—J. B. Carr, LTp., Contractors, 
rettenhall, Staffs 


RUCE have pene 
& CO., 
LTD. Haker Street, W.1. 


Phe complete destruction by bombs of their 
old premises has necessitated dispersing their 
many departments throughout Baker Street, 
RUT 
ALL ARE WITHIN A STONE’S THROW OF THE 
OLD SITE. 


Furniture, Carpets, Soft furnishings at No.1 


Linen, Stationeru, Toys, _ xo ‘s 
Turnery, Secondhand furniture oo J . 
Auction Galleries > NO. 54 
Estate Offices, Removals Dept. . No. 56 
Fashion House +» NO. 72 
Electric, Radio, Gramophones NO. 78 


HEAD OFFICES: 56, BAKER STREET, W.1. 
TELEPHONE WELBECK 8191. (LO lines) 


XCLUSIVE RECORDS of Maggie Teyte 

singing French songs by Debussy, Berlioz, 
Dupare. “A String of Pearls *’ says Compton 
Mackenzie. Four 12in. records in album 
£1 13s. 10d. post free from RIMINGTON VAN 
Wreck, 42, Cranbourn Street, W.C.2. 


EXPERIEN ED, TRAINED  SECRE- 
TARY/JOURNALIST (Pitman’s) 
WANTED for interesting, responsible post 
take charge Ladies’ College London’ Windsor. 
Organiser, adaptable, pleasant, with method 
and initiative. Box =J6. 


E* ESIGHT TRAINING. MODERN ORTHOPTIC 
TREATMENT of weak sight, ete., without 
glasses Naval Cadets, ete. successfully 
treated by Mr. C. BARTLETT Day, F.B.O.A., 
Ophthalmie Consultant (over 20 years in 
practice). Qualified to prescribe and advise 
glasses when necessary. Consultations only 
by appointment.—140, Park Lane, London, 
W.1, or 23, Queen Victoria Street, Reading. 


Fos" BATHS FOR RHEUMATISM, 
Tonic—WINIFRED EVANS, 45, Beauchamp 
Place, 5.W.3. NEAR HARROD’S, Kens. 9632. 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


ENTLEMAN with comfortable home, 

expanding business prospects in OLD 
FURNITURE, OBJETS DART, etec., and shop, 
wishes to meet gentleman interested and 
experienced to share household expenses 
with partnership in view. Write, stating 
qualifications, age, social and financial 
references. Local country pursuits and sport 
available-—M. D., Towcester, Northants. 


GPLD, SILVER, JEWELLERY, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

bought for cash or exchanged at CHISWELL’S 

LTD., OF 150, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 

(KENS. 0903) and 23, BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 

connoisseurs of furniture , objets d'art, silver, 

Sheffield plate, china, glass, ete. 


H*, AIR.—Falling, faded, under-nourished 

hair, partial baldness, naturally treated 
and restored to radiant health. Visiting 
specialist. Appointment by letter only. 
(Enclose 2',d. stamp _please)—-MADAME 
LORELLE, 60, Kidbrooke Park Road, Black- 
heath, London, 5.E.3. 





iw you want a Flat, Professional Chambers, 
or a Bed-Sitting-Room for a day, a week, 
a month, or year see under FLATS AND 
CHAMBERS page 524-5. 


[AYE IST in peace of mind. Your documents 
copied speedily, reasonably and well. 
THE FORSTER WRIGHT SERVICE, Guildford 
House, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. Hol. 8951. 


[XVENTORIES AND VALUATIONS for 
Insurance, Probate and War Damage; 
DAMAGE ASSESSED AND CLAIMS 
PREPARED.—G. JETLEY, 24, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. Mayfair 3884. 


FNICKERBOCKER-BREECHES. 
Please write for Patterns of their first 
quality Materials whilst they are available. 
Old customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept. 
THOMAS & Sons, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1, is still upstanding. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


PERSONAL 


16 per line (min. 3. lines) 


N INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. 

. Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, ete. Highest 
prices in England offered. WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 





WANTED 
DDERS, calculators, typewriters and 
safes, ete., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices. —TAYLOR’s, 74, Chancery Lane, 
London, Holborn 3793. 


BLACKBERRIES. 

















FOR SALE 





B* ANKETS, CELLU LAR: Cream, om, 


2. 


Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 

2 by 90 in., 36s.; 63 by 84 in., 30s. 

post free. 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 

















DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKut 7s" 


tr, 











a ae : RAMBLES LOTHING EXPERT TAILOR will all 
MIA rl R ES 1 R EASU — M EMOR- B ROWNTREE, Cocoa Works, York, renovate, and clean your clothes. js, 
; port Bxquisitely Bey ; peo Old licensed preservers No. 129, interested in not fur coats. Ladies’ and gentlemen’s ow, 
from any photograph, from ted Post ess than 5-cwt. lots wild or cultivated Bram- materials made .Y EDMUNDS, 31, Brooke 
eB ga Road, Wimbledon, bles-Blackberries. Make offers direct to York. Street, Holborn, E.C.1. Tel. : Hol. 163 
London. 5 W.20, (Tel: Wimbledon 5459.) ~LOTHING.—MISSES MANN anp iS.— QUALITY SMOOTH 1.x 2 
Established 1760 C SHACKLETON pay high prices for D° t ERRIE R BITCH PUPPIES, 3 
eoera 2 Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s discarded months, by Champion Avon Vagai nd 
INK COAT WANTED FOR CASH. or misfit clothing ; Furs, Linen, Silver, Old ex Abberdale Starry Night. 73 . 
Mk. Lewis, 8, Haslemere Gardens, Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer or cash by return LUDFORD, _ Spinney Drive Cottage, Abb \ 
Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 4131. for consignment sent. Established 1860.— Worcestershire. 
FERN House, Norbiton, Surrey. IANO, Baby Grand; Monnington — nd - 
ONOMARK holders have a contidential Weston; good condition; £60. {E \ 
London address 5/- per annum.— Write LECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, any. size, {IDGWAY, Gunnersbury Av.. W.3. Acori _. 0s 
B.M. MONO 17, W.C.1. wanted.—-STANFORD MILL, Swallowfield, TAMPS! EAR oe BRI "1 
Reading AMPS! EA * H 
RISONERS OF WAR number 60,000 ae S COLONIALS.—Selections superb S 
2 British, most of whom have been = IREARMS, old; Restees, Canncn, Coach ‘nes thind i eataloge price. Also sn ne 5 
— — ——_— png : ; ne ae of Horns, Models. Native Curios bought.— and superb used moderns.—““K.’ W t 1 
v0 ese nen i ec are 0 t 4 ~ -_ . 7 Of é : : is. ill 
will be) forgotten. £5 will send regular _— 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, Road, London, 8.W.138. i 
parcels and cigarettes for a year. MISS aca ein . RACTORS. Allis-Chambers U Mo. : 
CHRISTINE KNOWLES, O.B.E., Honorary OOVERS, Refrigerators, Washing Ma- Rubbers, and with Winch pref ¢d i 
Director. LORD _ ABERDARE, hairman, chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric wanted. We have 1940 Fordson on Rul: »s, { 
British Prisoners of War, Books and —o. equipment urgently wanted for cash.—Full which we could let go in part exchange, 
Fund, Carrington House, Hertford Street ,W.1 particulars, SUPER Vacs, 33, Baker Street, would pay cash.—HARLOW BRos., | ig 
EMOVALS. Collis Removal Service ee eee noe 
4.) é ”. OLS emove service —_— — ——-—___--———- aw 7 et 8 
specialise in multi-load removals; also part ORTABLE LOOSEBOX, apply, giving ates cedar ttaa _by een 
pm a = pe oe Particulars of Price, Condition, ete.— crofters; 28in. wide. Handspun Hy ~3 
pellent sto age avaliable London or cou y. Box 797 ares -= 9 ) ous 
Fulham 5265-6. 62, North End Road, W.14, 0 y. a wool.— JAFFE, Castle Dou 
scotiand. 
EMOVALS, Packing _and _ Shipping. SILvER, Before you sell your surplus WEEDS.—Have your favourite suit co: *< 
ae oe Fae gg Bm = ~y in a Redmayne Countryside tweed. Pi’ >s 
i) ‘ted.— JOSEP -. b & -, Steven- “Ons! P I6¢ 9 arant > 
age Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines). THOMAS LUMLEY, LTD., ee Ge ae a 
F UMASS LA mies, Bis 2 or money and coupons refunded. Ladies’ »: 
3, Bl = anon aw _— ES’S, Men’s patterns sent post free—REDMAYY ‘s, { 
CY ‘curs i arge ll-k i TIN SINT IN , Se WU oko P 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
YACARCY occurs in large, we il-known Who have buyers for all kinds of silver and — —— enero 
South-West Estate, for youth (male ot ylate, particularly fine antique pieces YRES. Brand New; most popular sixes 
a ateehetee” Sidecaie cane plate, parti } ne antiq I , : ; a 
fe male); wel ~€4 nea ed. x on - - — Much massive and useless Victorian silver in stock including : 4.75 x 16—5.25 x 16— 
ge angle Pomc LE its ange cae Shape es 3 sii oe is going to America at the moment, PRO- 5.50 x 16—5.75 x 16—6.00 x 16—5. 18— 
to be addressed to the Estate c/o Box 788. DUCING VALUABLE DOLLAR EXCHANGE, and 5.50 x 18 — 6.00 x 20: also new and used Com- 
a : " ; EES P many people in this eountry are realising the — = ine luding : 30 x 5—32 x 6—82 x 
BE TALLE R. Quickly ! : Safely ! Privately ! absurdity of keeping such things locked , —34 x 7.—Write, ‘phone or call, = iE 
Details, 6d. stamp. MALCOLM Ross, away in banks and cellars. Naw. MAN « Co., 369, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, EUS 4466. 
W.C.1, - — aa SE ae 
RACTORS. Allis-Chambers U Model on ~~ gy 4 pagel iy nox - - 
Rubbers, and with Winch preferred, ea Th OMS FA LIES. WHS SK le 
high over all. Stone piers and wing walls 


EDUCATIONAL 
A ECR RETARIAL TRAINING 
44% FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, NS GATE, S.W.7, 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR. 
Long or intensive courses. ‘Phone or write 
to SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 





OMING OF AGE of the LONDON 

SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. To mark 
this anniversary HALF FEES accepted for 
FIRST 200 enrolments (by correspondence) in 
SHORT STORY Or ARTICLE WRITING. Free copy 
of Writing for the Press from Applications 
Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


AVIES, LAING & DICK 
7, Holland Park, W.11. Park 7437. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR NAVY 
Matric., School Certificate, Ist M.B., &c, 


ARLBOROUGH GATE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE AND 
INTENSIVE BUSINESS COURSE 
FOR EDUCATED MEN AND WOMEN 
Dir. R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., 
LL.D., Comprehensive training offered for 
high grade secretarial appointments. Inten- 
sive business courses for posts not re quiring 
shorthand and typewriting. Air-raid shelter. 
—THE SECRETARY, 61-62, BAYSWATER ROAD, 
w.2. "PHONE : PAD. 3320. 





MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

for Gentlewomen. New courses start, 
Oct. 6, in safe area, Surrey, and 57 Duke 
Street, W.1. Mayfair 6626/7. 


HORT STORY WRITING.—There is a 
short cut to successful story writing 
the Regent way. Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT LNSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 


wanted. We have 1940 Fordson on Rubbers, 
which we could let go in part exchange, or we 
would pay cash. HARLOW Bros., Long 
Whatton, Leics. 
"TYPEWRITERS, DESK SAFES, FILING 
CABINETS and all office equipment 
wanted FOR CASH.—MR. DEA, 9, Ki 
Avenue, Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 25s: 


IMBER! TIMBER! 

NOW is the timeto sell your standing 
timber to help the WAR effort. We are 
puyers of long experience of Hardwoods 
and soft woods. Write full particulars, 
location ete. TRAVIS & ARNOLD, The City 
Building, NORTHAMPTON. 





MOTOR CARS 


ARS: WHERE TO BUY AND WHERE 

TO SELL.—BROOKLANDS Motors, LTD., 
103, New Bond St., W.1. Maytatr 8351. 
jee cK BARCL AY, LTD., wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and, BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 











ODERN low- mileage Saloon wanted; 

private purchaser. Distance no object. 
Will pay 15 per cent. over trade price.— 
Write full details Rops, Ruxley Lodge, 
Claygate, Surrey. Esher 647. 


OLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY and 
Modern Cars of any other make required 
urgently GEORGE NEWMAN «& CO., 369, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. Euston 4466. 


GARDENING 


EMONSTRATIONS of digging, trench- 

ing, manuring and composting, available 
for members of the R.H.S. will be held at 
Wisley on October 8 and 9 between 2 and 
4+ p.m. 





nS CANNING. Advantages of Home 

Canning by means of the British auto- 
matic HOMCAN Machine and the special 
cans are such as to make it well worth your 
while to obtain full particulars. Officially 


available. Write RAYMOND BEAUMONT, 


Mitkas - Badal, 


Surveyor, 35, East Street, 


Brighton, who will arrange an appointment 


for the gates to be inspected. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARIED outdoor occupation wanted 
gentleman (over military age) 


by 


and 


daughte 3 16. 10 months’ experience on mixed 


farm. Capable handyman, mechanic, 


car- 


penter, gardener, etc. Wife’s services ‘avail- 


able. Terms by arrangement.—Box 791. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


ASSISTANT, RESIDEN NTIAL SEC 


SECRE- 


TARY (Pitman’s shorthand). Ladies‘ 


college near London. 
conditions. Box 795. 


Delightful post and 


ARDENER, GOOD SINGLE HANDED. 


Help given. 


Vegetables a_ speciality. 


Motor mower. Comfortable 3 room flat over 


stables. 


Might suit superior couple, wife 


helping in small pedigree poultry farm.— 
Mrs. HALL, Beanacre Manor, Melksham, 


Wilts. 





POULTRY 





}V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 


(unrationed). 


The great wartime egg- 


producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 





double your egg supply. “It is IDEAL : 
protein ‘supplement for poultry and pigs. 
Ministry of Food. Full directions. 7Ib. 


14lb. 14/-, 28lb. 24/-. 





3a 


7/6, 
Allearriage paid.—OV- 
Ox By-PRODUCTs, (Dept. C.L.) Sev enoaks. 


ULLETS, grand lot, 2 and 5 months old. 


Satisfaction assured. — 


FERNLANDS 


PouLTRY FARM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 


Tel. 3252. 
ULLETS. 
5-6 months old 28) - each, 3-4 months 2 





| he avy laying ag 


each. Yearlings, laying and on point of lay 


22/6 each. 
Cash with order. CARRIA 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
GE. PAID.— 


LAWRENCE, Ivy House Farm, Tarvin, Chester. 





HOTELS | AND | GUESTS 
H4™e’ TON COURT. CASINO HOTEL. 
London’s loveliest river retreat 

Fully licensed. Resident or 





Kesidential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. tested and approved by the Ministry of 3 
Agriculture and Fisheries. Please write to otherwise. Terms 10/6 and 12/6 b., b. 
HOME CANNING EQUIPMENT Co., LTD., Africa Phone Molesey 2080 a and 2194. 
, , — House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. ener 
.S.F.A ‘HOOL OF ART . 7 
All Subje c bene ek-days 10-5. Sundays 2-4. - shinai GTRATFORD-ON- AVON. WILLIAM “ 
Yearly, monthly and daily terms. ¥ on ; » he: ) 
NO. 70. H AMPSTEAD- HIGH STR EET LANDSC APE GARDENING. ROCK and Peace, comfort, quality food in the hear if 
° ALPINE PLANTS a speciality. Gardens England. Terms 5 to 7 guineas per Ww ok. 
designed and constructed. Winner of the A “Truly Beautiful 1 Brochure”’ free. P! ‘ne 
ACANCY occurs in large well-known famous SHERWOOD CUP at Chelsea Show. Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 
South-West Estate, for youth (male or GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, —_¢ H EE LS T ON S TOW R 


female): well-educated. Moderate premium, 
repaid in salary. Application, with reference, 
to be addressed to the Estate, c/o Box 7389. 





FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


Advertisements under this heading will be 
found on the CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES feature 
page 524-5. 


Chislehurst, Kent. Telephone Chislehurst 132. 


SEEDS AND BULBS 
Flowers and vegetable seeds 
for present sowing. 
Specialists in sweet peas 
and gladioli. 
W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 
Cambridgeshire. 


Seedsmen, Histon, 
Telephone Histon 270. 


TOR QU: 
HOT EL y mansion in 2% acres | 
looking sea. “Modern conveniences. Billi 
A comfortable home. 4 to 5 gns. ’ 
652631 i 
WINCH ESTER, ROYAL HO! 
In old-world St. Peter Street. Lea 
family hotel. Running water. Central h 
ing. Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Gar: 
Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff,” Tel. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Gumean Wettn, Menten, 


Telephone : 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines). 


HANTS, WILTS AND DORSET BORDERS 


BETWEEN SALISBURY PLAIN AND THE NEW FOREST. ONE MILE FROM FORDINGBRIDGE 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 


THE WEST PARK ESTATE ABOUT 5,586 ACRES 





TT, 








= , 4 “a 





Pate a a Comprising the 
| : [| medium sized mansion, 
beautifully situated in 
a heavily timbered 
Park 


Practically the whole 
of the 
Village of Damerham 


with residences, numerous 
thatched or tiled cottages 


sail and shops. 
WEST PARK, NORTH FRONT. 


SEVENTEEN MIXED FARMS, several having superior farm 
buildings and cottages. 





Attractive future building 
sites at Sandleheath and 
Lopshill Common. 


The Estate occupies the 
valley of and is intersected 
by the Allen River, a tribu- 


tary of the River Avon, 
with Trout Fishing. 





DAMERHAM VILLAGE. CROSSWAYS, DAMERHAM, 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS LOCALLY DURING THE AUTUMN 
(UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD PRIVATELY). 
Solicitors : Messrs. Jackson & Sons, Fordingbridge, Hants. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Downing Street, Cambridge. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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Telephone Nos.: 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


regent 


NICHOLAS 


0293 (Established 1882) 
3377 LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
“Nicholas, Reading.” 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


FURNISHED HOUSES IN 
BERKSHIRE 


MAIDENHEAD THICKET 


COMMODIOUS RESIDENCE IN LOVELY WELL-TIMBERED 
GROUNDS. 4 reception rooms, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Good offices. Main water and electricity. Telephone. Central heating. 
Garage and stabling. 3 ACRES. 


RENT 25 GUINEAS PER WEEK 


SONNING—BETWEEN READING AND TWYFORD 


A REALLY BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE WITH LOVELY OLD GARDEN. 
4 reception rooms, 7 principal bed and dressing rooms. Day and night 
nurseries. 7 servants’ bedrooms. 4 bathrooms. Up-to-date domestic offices. 
Main services. 


RENT 20 GUINEAS PER WEEK 


BETWEEN READING AND MORTIMER 


SOUTH BERKS HUNT. 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Excellent domestic offices. Lovely walled garden. 


RENT 12 GUINEAS PER WEEK 


NEAR SONNING GOLF COURSE 
FASCINATING XVIith CENTURY, MODERNISED AND BEAUTIFULLY 
FURNISHED. 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Complete 
offices with servants’ hall. Garage for 4 cars. Beautiful old grounds, 


RENT 25 GUINEAS PER WEEK 





YORKSHIRE 


£12,000 WILL PURCHASE THIS MAGNIFICENT 
RESIDENCE 


In lovely position 400ft. up with far-reaching views. 


11 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, a 
superb suite of enter- 
taining apartments and 
the last word in modern 
domestic offices. All 
services. Garages, 
stabling. Gardener’s 
cottage and lovely 
gardens of 


5 ACRES 





WITHIN 1% MILES OF WELL-KNOWN TOWN AND YET PERFECTLY 
SECLUDED. 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


WITHIN A DRIVE OF “WINCHESTER 
FOR SALE—A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


WHICH HAS BEEN THOROUGHLY MODERNISED AND IS COMPLETELY 
UP-TO-DATE, STANDING IN A ee PARK OF 23 ACRES WITH FINE 
Large hall and 3 reception | rooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Main 
services. Central heating. 2 garages, stabling and 2 good cottages. Walled kitchen 
garden, 2 tennis lawns and grassland. 
Full particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


WILTS AND SOMERSET BORDERS 
NEAR COUNTRY TOWN, ON HIGH GROUND WITH LOVELY VIEWS. 


4 rece ption rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, TR and delightful grounds with fine trees. 
BUILDINGS LET AT £22/10/0 





About 7% AC RES in all. ORCHARD AND SOME 

P.A. POSSESSION OF REMAINDER 
Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2), PRICE £4,250 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone: Regent 0293 and 


Regent 3377). Particulars of Messrs. NicHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











Telephone 
Grosvenor 3121 


(3 lnee) WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
55 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 


Easy reach of station. Situate on high ground. 





A GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


11 BEDROOMS, 

4 BATHROOMS, 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
MODERN OFFICES. 


Main services. Central heating. 


Fitted basins (h. and c.) in 
nearly all bedrooms. Stabling. 
Garages. 2 cottages. 





GARDENS AND GROUNDS, SMALL PARK, 2 TENNIS COURTS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC., IN ALL 
ABOUT 23 ACRES 
AN OFFER FOR THE FREEHOLD WOULD BE CONSIDERED. 
Apply immediately to Owner’s Agents : Messrs. WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


BERKS—FAVOURITE DISTRICT ESSEX—HERTS BORDERS 


London 24 miles. Excellent train service. 1% miles from station. 
ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE RESIDENCE built about 1620 and with a wealth o. 
oak beams, ete. It has been modernised and comprises: 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 w.c.’s, 3 reception rooms, etc. Main electric light and water. Central heating, Garage. 
Garden, ete. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRICE £3,500 (IMMEDIATE P POSSESSION) 





SURREY—NEAR OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Main services. Central heating. Fitted basins in 5 bedrooms. Double garage. 
Garden and grounds of ABOUT 1%, ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRICE £3,750 
COTSWOLD HILLS 


800ft. up in beautiful country. 
A MODERN HOUSE on a hill commanding beautiful views. For Sale Freehold 
with early possession. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, pane'led drawing and dining 
ge study and excellent offices. “Aga” cooker, main electric light, basins with 
and c. water in all bedrooms. Central heating. ‘Stabling (boxes). Garage. Partly i 
f walled garden and land. } 
kitchen garden, woodland walks, etc. IN ALL ABOUT 80 ACRES j 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR DURATION OF WAR ONLY Particulars of the Sole Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, | 
Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. | London W.1. 











AN ATTRACTIVE RED BRICK RESIDENCE 


13 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms 3-4 reception rooms. Main services. Centra 
heating. Stabiing, garages, etc. Delightful gardens and grounds with tennis court, 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone : 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 


Easy reach of Reading, Basingstoke and Guildford. 


VN 


A | 
i i 
ATTETIA 


| 





VALUABLE PASTURE FARM OF 150 ACRES 
With gentleman’s house, brick built and tiled, contajning lounge hall, lounge, dining 
room, study, billiard room, 7 bedrooths, 2 bathrooms. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. CENTRAL HEATING. Companies’ gas and 
water. Main drainage. 

2 cottages and a villa. 

THE FARM BUILDINGS include cow stalls for 55, ample stabling and garages. 
Large covered Danish type PIG HOUSE and PENS CAPABLE OF HOLDING 
700 CATTLE. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,623.) 


SURREY__GODALMING DISTRICT 


Occupying a lovely position with panoramic views over Surrey and Sussex. 








FREEHOLD MODERN HOUSE 
Standing on greensand soil, 275ft. above sea level, facing South. It is built of brick 
and tiled and approached by a long drive. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, kitchen with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 





Electric light. Central heating. Company’s water. Garage and outbuildings. 
LOVELY GARDENS with terraces, masses of rhododendrons, kitchen and fruit 
gardens, paddocks, in all about 10 ACRES. Further 62 acres of woodlands, held on 

lease, ensures protection to the house. 


GOLF. HUNTING. FISHING IN DISTRICT. 
PRICE £6,750 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,699.) 


GALLOWAY_SCOTLAND | 


On the outskirts of the market town of Newton Stewart, 52 miles from Dumfries. 
Direct bus service to Glasgow 84 miles and Ayr 51} miles. 








WELL-BUILT HOUSE OF GRANITE AND FREESTONE 


about 150 years old, now thoroughly modernised, situated on rising ground and faces 
South with magnificent views. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6/8 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms 
Electricity. Central heating. Main water, gas and drainage. 
Pete Garage for 2. Outbuildings. 
THE GARDENS include tennis court, good walled garden, fully stocked, fruit trees 
and vegetable garden. | 


ABOUT 4 ACRES. TO BE SOLD. PRICE £2,650 
EXCELLENT FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,714.) | 





Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 


45 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


Main Line Station 3 miles. 





WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 

built of brick, in first-rate order throughout and fitted with all modern improvements. 

It stands about 300ft. up, approached by a drive. The house contains entrance hall, 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Companies’ electric light and water. Telephone. Modern drainage. 
Stabling for 7. Garage for 6 cars. Pair of cottages, each containing 4 rooms. 
THE GARDENS are delightfully laid out and include lawns, flower and kitchen 

gardens, orchard and grassland. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HUNTING. GOLF. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover ——, aa 
(39,345.) 


HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Adjoining Golf Course and Common Land. Occupying a magnificent position 
over 500ft. up, facing South and West with panoramic views for many miles. 
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BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE 


erected about 5 years ago and standing 40 yards from the road. It is approached by a 
drive and practically surrounded by a belt of beech trees. The well-arranged accom- 
modation comprises lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms (3 with basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Telephone installed. Modern 
drainage. Excellent garage for 2 cars. 
THE GARDENS include some fine terraced gardens, tennis lawn, kitchen garden and 
woodland. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES. Golf at Ashridge, a few miles away. 
THE FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
(39,701.) 


CHELMSFORD SEVEN MILES 


Occupying a fine situation amidst unspoilt country, facing South and commanding 
panoramic views. 





" ‘a of 
te rinse 


HOUSE of the NORFOLK REED THATCHED COTTAGE TYPE 

Well-planned on two floors. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Companies’ electric light, power and water. Telephone. Modern 
drainage. Garage for 2 cars. 

Lawn. Flower beds and herbaceous borders. Kitchen garden. Wood. Meadowland. 


ABOUT 20 ACRES. 


HUNTING. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
POLO. GOLF. 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,735.) 
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FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A LOVELY OLD HOUSE 
ENLARGED AND MODERNISED 
WITH GREAT CARE. 
MANY CHARACTERISTICS. 
TASTEFULLY APPOINTED. FIRST 
CLASS ORDER. 

Drive approached off common. 


Hall, 4 reception, cloakroom, offices, 


servants’ hall, 7 bedrooms (4 with 
h. & c.), 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. 


Co.'s electric light, water, and modern 
drainage. 2 cottages. 


YORKSHIRE 


Within easy reach of large city. 


A WELL-KNOWN COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


18 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 6 reception 


rooms. 
GARAGES. STABLING. 


Home Farm, Farmhouse, Cottages, etc. 
ABOUT 350 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION 


Agents HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street 
S.W.1. (Ref. N.28,046.) (Tel.: REG, 8222.} 


one.) 


BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH 


Telephone : Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 








SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 





In charming position, adjacent to large expanse of commonland 
easy reach from 


DORKING AND GUILDFORD 


500ft. up. Glorious views. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A CHARMING WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Drive approach, lounge, 3 reception, billiard room, 7 bed 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Co.’s electric light, water, modern drainage 
Cottage. Garage. Stabling. 


Lovely gardens. Tennis court. Kitchen garden. In all 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


Applu, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street- 
S.W.1. (Ref. 8. 33,494.) (Tel. : REG. 8222.) 


STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 


Garage for 4 cars with flat over. Useful 
outbuildings. 


FASCINATING GARDENS. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, 
GRASSLAND, ETC. 

IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 
Highly recommended to those seeking 
quietude of country with easy access 
to Town. 

Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


6, Arlinyton Street, S.W.1. 
(Ref. €.49,382.) (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 





ABERDEENSHIRE 


Glorious situation, 700ft. above sea level. 
FOR SALE 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE OF 440 ACRES 
comprising 
ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
ERECTED IN 1904 AND IN PERFECT CONDITION 
Hall, dining room, drawing room, billiard room, smoking 
room, library, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 maids’ rooms, exceptional domestic offices, outbuildings, 
garage and cottage. 

The house faces South with extensive views and stands in 
well-timbered grounds of about 14 ACRES. 
GOOD SHOOTING AND TROUT FISHING 
The remainder of the Estate comprises 9 small farms, all 
in good heart and let to good tenants; stone-built farm 
buildings in fine order with ample water supply. Producing 


£428/17/5 p.a. Public burdens £81/15/5. 
PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
Street, S.W.1.  (N. 40,822.) (Tel. : REG. 8222.) 


Tel. WIM. 0081. 











Telephone : 
HAYWARDS HEATH 


me _ESTATE AGENTS, HAYWARDS HEATH 


JARVIS & CO. 





FULL SOUTH ASPECT WITH FINE PANORAMIC VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNS 





THE ENTRANCE FRONT WITH LARGE COURTYARD 


Telegrams: 
“JARVIS, HAYWARDS 
HEATH.”’ 





SUSSEX 


Between London and the coast within easy 
reach of Haywards Heath Station and on 
a bus route. 


FOR SALE 
AT A MODERATE PRICE WITH 
EARLY POSSESSION this 
CHARMING GEORGIAN 
MANOR HOUSE 


with about 


38 ACRES 


PARKLIKE LANDS APPROACHED 
BY LONG DRIVE WITH LODGE. 


Recently entirely restored and reno- 

vated, with every modern convenience 

and ready for immediate occupation 
without further expenditure. 





SOUTH AND EAST ASPECTS 


THE ACCOMMODATION COMPRISES WELL-PROPORTIONED, BILLIARD AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 
UP-TO-DATE OFFICES WITH SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM, ETC. 





LOUNGE HALL 


Main water. Company’s electric light 
and power (also private plant in case 
of emergency). 


Central heating. Fitted washbasins in 
bedrooms. 


Electric passenger lift. 


Garage for 5 cars. Stabling and useful 
outbuildings. 


Attractive and well-timbered grounds 
with spacious lawns. Well-stocked 
kitchen garden and orchard. 2 ponds. 


HARD TENNIS COURT 





DINING ROOM WITH THE BILLIARD ROOM ADJOINING 


The owner is prepared to consider selling the curtains, planned carpets and some of the high class furniture. 


Personally inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents : Messrs. JARVIS & CO., Haywards Heath. 


(Telephone 700). 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 





A few miles south-west of Malmesbury. 
A STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


300ft. above sea level and over 200 yards 
from a quiet road. 


4 reception rooms. 
11 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. 


Lodge and drive. 
Domestic offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage for 4 cars. Stabling includes loose 
boxes for 25 horses. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 





ESTABLISHED 1875. 


‘ 130 ACRES OF PASTURE AND 
25 ACRES OF ARABLE LAND. 


FARM BUILDINGS FOR 


CATTLE. 


ABOUT 30 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Lawns, 2 walled gardens, 3 cottages 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


1 mile from Fishing in the River Avon. 


GOLF, HUNTING AND POLO. 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 
5, Mount Street, W.1 (10,837.) 





KENT 


Between Westerham and Sevenoaks. 


Te LET UNFURNISHED LARGE OLD- 
FASHIONED RESIDENCE BUILT ABOUT 1880 
OF KENTISH RAGSTONE. Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, servants’ hall and domestic offices, 17 bedrooms, 
‘ Garage for 2 cars 
Grounds with 2 grass 
woodland. 
ONABLE 
RENT.— Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Moun eass} 
425. 


Electric light available. 
(room over). Stabling for 4 horses. 
tennis courts. Kitchen garden. — 
Suitable for a school or institution. 


2 bathrooms. 


Extensive 
REAS 


W.1. 


DORSETSHIRE 
334 ACRES 


ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE. 5 sooneeten peas. 

dlectric 
light. Central heating. Garage and ample stabling accom- 
Squash 
1 mile of Trout Fishing in a stream on the 
The home farm of about 300 acres is let at 
TOTAL AREA 334 
ACRES. The Mansion and 30 acres would be sold apart. 
Further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
(11,939.) 


12 bed and dressing rooms. 3 bathrooms. 
modation. Delightful gardens and grounds. 
racquets court. 
property. 
£330 P 


ER ANNUM. 6 cottages. 


Street, W.1. 


A ARCHITECTURE. 
tiles and lattice windows and many other quaint features 
of bygone days. 


Rough shooting, riding and hunting. 
| CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


SURREY 
Horley Station (main line) 134 miles. 


FINE EXAMPLE OF THE TUDOR PERIOD OF 
Old oak and brickwork. Mellow 


4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 


rooms. Company’s electricity and water. Garage and 
outbuildings. Kitchen garden and fruit trees. 
! ALL ABOUT 3 ES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 
-Order to view from 
(16,274.) 








Telephone No. : 
Regent 4304 


“SURREY 


About 300 feet above sea level and close to many well- 
known Beauty Spots. 
Secluded position South aspect 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE 





bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 


Hall, 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
Capital Cottage 


Well timbered grounds with tennis and other lawns, 
kitchen garden, charming woodland walks, etc., about 


4% Acres 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Large Garage 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER (16,329) 


WEST SUSSEX 


In a delightful position high up, facing south and 
commanding lovely views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE INCLUDING A GEORGIAN PERIOD 
HOUSE 


seated amidst parklike surroundings 





‘ Se nS SRM cell G Lieat Sis 


3 reception, billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Electric Light. Main Water. 
Central Heating. 


3 cottages, stabling, delightful gardens and grounds 
with lake, open-air swimming bath, walled kitchen 
garden, woodland, parklands and rich water meadows 
bounded by a river, in all about 120 ACRES. 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,100.) 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


SOMERSET AND DORSET 
BORDERS 


In an excellent social and sporting district, near a small 
country town and about 300ft. above sea level. 


A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 





3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Electric light, Main 


drainage. 


Coy.’s water and gas. 
Central heating. 
Garage and excellent buildings. 
Well-timbered grounds, including partly walled 
kitchen garden, tennis and other lawns, ete., in all 
ABOUT 1°, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OSBORN & MERCER 


Agents: (M.2239) 

















(Central 9344) E.C.4 


AUCTIONEERS. 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


CoO. 26, Dover Street, 


LAND AGENTS 





DEVON—NEAR EXETER 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
having an approximate 
INCOME OF £500 PER ANNUM 


Detailed particulars from FAREBROTHER, 
ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. = (13,308.) 


IDEAL FOR BUSINESS OR INSTITUTIONAL 
PURPOSES. 


BERKSHIRE 


45 minutes from Paddington, near an important town. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS 
HOUSE 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 BEDROOMS, 2 BATH 
ROOMS. 


All main services. 
COTTAGE. AMPLE GARAGES. 
ABOUT 13; ACRES £5,000 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. (13,356.) 





OXFORDSHIRE AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE BORDERS 
MODERN STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


high up with extensive views. 





Hall, 3 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath rooms. 
Electric light. 


FIRST-CLASS HUNTER STABLING. 


50 ACRES. ALL PASTURE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, 
Street, W.1. 


Dover 
(11,425.) 










BERG 
1941) 





(Regent 5681) w.l 





MID-SOMERSET 


Stone-built RESIDENCE in a favoured district 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bath rooms. 
Main Water. Electric Light. 
Cottage. Stabling. 
GARDENS AND PASTURELAND 
10 ACRES ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. (13,158.) 


Modern Drainage. 
Garage. 


SURREY 
Within 30 minutes of the West End and City. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms and 2 bath rooms. 
All companies* services and central heating. 
2 GARAGES. 
} OF AN ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
or Unfurnished on Lease 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. (13,176) 
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Telephone No. : 


Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


2 HOURS WEST 


SMALL ESTATE OF I50 ACRES 


HOUSES WANTED 





GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Strongly recommended from personal inspection. 


UNDER 50 MINS. RAIL FROM THE CITY 






































\ | 
ISCOUNT ‘“B’’ WISHES TO PURCHASE A i 
MODERNISED HOUSE (farm house will suit if with { 
modern conveniences) containing 9 bedrooms, 2/3 bath- 
rooms, ete. with a few acres in West Sussex, Hants, Berks 
Bucks or Oxford. Not on main road, but near station or 
bus route and in or near quiet village. 
Reply c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
O PURCHASE within 60 miles of London (not East) 
SRAPERTY OF 1/900 ACRES WIT . nee 
ees SS ee ae ee See TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
AND GOOD HOUSE, Georgian liked but not essential. FOR YEAR OR DURATION. 
Up-to-date stone-built Residence, containing 13 bed, 4 bath, 7 bed, 2/3 bath, if possible. 9 bed and dressing, 3 bath, 4 reception and maids’ sitting 
4 rec. rooms. E.1. Good water. Central heating. 3 cottages. room, etc. Central heating and Co.’s Wg VG 16 ACRES 
Garage. Extensive range of stabling. Farmery. 3 ACRES GOOD PRICE WILL BE PAID of well-timbered grounds, PARKLAND, LAKE, WALLED 
grounds, 2 ACRES walled garden, arable and old pasture. , : > + age mee ye pee: gee etc. Perfectly rural situation 
150 ACRES FOR SALE Reply to “*M,”’ c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount in first-rate social and sporting centre. : 
}EORGE TR »E & SONS, 25 reet, W 3497 street, W Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, M 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1 (4.3497.) Street, W.1. Street, — _ : a “(a.5032) 
3,5 MOUNT STREET, , ry. Telephone : 
LONDON, W.1. Grosvenor 1032-33. 
ain line station 6 miles. i s rail. Quie d restf ocali: ? i ul. 
Main line station 6 miles. 40 minutes rail. Quiet and restful locality remote but not isolate: Concmient foe hineh, Gumniaahis end Went 
a , coat A OLD RED-BRICKED 
FARMHOUSE 
RESTORED 
on outskirts of village i 
with bus route. 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, | 
3 bathrooms. ; 
MAIN WATER AND i 
ELECTRICITY. 
‘ Central heating. 
‘ Garage. 
a = Farm-buildings. Barns. 
FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE HARD COURT, ete. 
Of red brick (painted white), completely modernised, away from village, secluded . , : 
approach. 4 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Electricity. Water MEADOWLAND 
supply. Drainage. Garage and numerous useful outbuildings. Modern cottage (5 
rooms and bath) with separate drive (will easily sell if not required). OLD-WORLD OVER 12 ACRES. UNDER £5,000 
GROUNDS—GARDEN_ LOVERS’ OPPORTUNITY. Lawns. Magnificent trees. 3 
Pools. Pasture. ABOUT 5 ACRES. £4,500 (OR CLOSE OFFER.) WOULD LET FURNISHED 
Personally inspected and highly recommended by sole agents: Messrs. RALPH Pay . : : : F ee 
AND TAYLOR (as above). (12,727.) Immediate inspection advised by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (10,883.) 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
. . r r = TOC TT Ty 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : REGENT 2481 
Close to Suffolk Border. London 60 minutes. Delightful situation 4 miles from Hastings. 
CHARMING AND PICTURESQUE HOUSE OF THE XVIITH . 
r Q ENCHANTING HOUSE OF COTTAGE CHARACTER 
CENTURY AND GEORGIAN PERIODS 
BUILT OF OLD MATERIALS IN 1936 ON SITE OF ANCIENT INN. 
SCEPTION, 6 BE OOMS, 2 Dh NG MS, 2 BAT Ms. 7 i. 
eee ee ey 3 RECEPTION, 6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 
MAGNIFICENT OLD OAK AND TILED BARN, 
GARAGE. 
GARAGE, 
LOVELY GARDENS FORMING A PERFECT SETTING. 
LOVELY GARDENS WITH TENNIS COURT. ORCHARD AND PADDOCK, 
ois — ly 
4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £2,750 1% ACRES. FREEHOLD £1,950 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 


Sackville Street.) Tel. Regent 2481. 


WEST SUSSEX 


In a glorious situation facing South with views of the Downs. 


CHOICE MODERN CHARACTER 
HOUSE 


CORNISH RIVIERA 


In a beautiful position right on the coast with unrestricted 


sea views. 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 2 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BED AND DREs- 


SING ROOMS, BATHROOM, 


4 RECEPTION, 11 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. MAIN SERVICES. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. LARGE GARAGE. MAN’S GARAGE. 
ROOM. VERY PRETTY GARDENS. REALLY EXQUISITE GARDENS OF SPECIAL 
£3,500 APPEAL TO GARDEN LOVERS. 
1 
IDEAL FOR HOLIDAY HOME OR GUEST HOUSE. 3% ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,600 


OPEN TO OFFER 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel. : Regent 2481. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


Tel. : Regent 2481. 


Sackville Street.) 





Tel. Regent 2481. 


BEST PART OF BECKENHAM 


Near Langley Park Golf Course. 


EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE RESIDENCE OF 
DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 


3 RECEPTION, 5 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
BATHROOM. ALL MAIN SERVICES CONNECTED. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 

LOVELY GARDENS INEXPENSIVE TO MAINTAIN. 


14, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


IDEAL DISTRICT FOR BUSINESS MAN, UNDER 
30 MINUTES FROM CITY AND WEST END. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 

Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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aaneeil "23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


























































22 NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


450ft. up, within 7 miles of Basingstoke. Bus passes the entrance drive. 
THIS CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
approached by carriage drive, 
beautifully decorated and in splendid order. 


WITH 10 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, LARGE LOUNGE AND 3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. WATER LAID ON. 


Garage for 4 cars, stabling and farmery. 


VERY PRETTY GROUNDS, 2 TENNIS COURTS, SPLENDID KITCHEN GARDEN 
AND PADDOCK, IN ALL ABOUT 


8 ACRES 





Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (61,303) 


BY DIRECTION OF THE TRUSTEES OF A SETTLED ESTATE. 


6 MILES FROM CROYDON 


A SAFE ‘“ LOCK-UP”? INVESTMENT 

FOR EXPLOITATION IN THE FUTURE. 
A THOUSAND ACRES OF AGRICULTURAL LAND ON THE EDGE OF A DEVELOPED DISTRICT. © 
AND WITH SEVERAL MILES OF ROAD FRONTAGE. THE PROPERTY COMPRISES 


3 FARMS WITH BUILDINGS AND COTTAGES, AND A GRAVEL PIT 





PRICE £45 AN ACRE 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Sole Agents, JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. Tel. Mayfair 6341. Reference 6. 


23, MOUNT STREET, Telephone ; 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, wW.1. ON = CO. Grosvenor 1441. 


HAMPSHIRE LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 








Delightful position on the borders of the New Forest. 450ft. up, unspoiled locality, 1 hour London. 
SINGULARLY DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE restored and 
AS UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENTIAL & modernised regardless of cost; now in perfect order and beautifully fitted through- 


ESTATE with charming old-world house thoroughly up to date, with electric 
light, central heating, wash basins in all bedrooms, ete. 15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 


5 reception rooms. Stabling. Garages. Excellent home farm. 5 cottages. Finely 
timbered gardens, park-like pastureland, etc. 


FOR SALE WITH 130 ACRES FOR SALE WITH 8 OR 25 ACRES 
WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


out. 8 bedrooms (most with basins), 3 luxurious bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms. All main services. Central heating. Polished oak floors, ete. Garage. Fine 
games room. Charming gardens with hard court and bathing pool 


Agents: WILSON & CoO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
WEST SUSSEX 


Lovely unspoiled country. Secluded but not isolated. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE IN HAMPSHIRE 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, in beautiful order, high up with magnificent views, A few miles from Basingstoke. 
surrounded by its estate of nearly JN A NOTABLY BEAUTIFUL AND SPORTING DISTRICT. Perfectly 
100 ACRES secluded position surrounded by peek and woodlands. Long drive approach, 11 


bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. Electric light, etc. Stabling. 


11 bedrooms, bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main electricity and water. Central Garage. Cottage. Beautifully timbe red old-world gardens and park-like meadowland, 
heating. Garages (flat over). Stabling. 3 cottages. Singularly charming gardens, rich ete. 
pastureland and woodlands. 


FOR SALE WITH 75 ACRES 
FOR SALE 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON «& CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Telephone : \ X } Y MIDLAND BANK CHAMBERS 
YORKSHIRE SHIPLEY 2347. ARD, RA & CO. SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
THE AIREDALE AND WHARFEDALE AND HARROGATE AGENTS. 











- DESIRABLE oe RESIDENCE WITH GARDENS AND WOODLAND 


ye 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS: 

2 BATHROOMS, INCLUDING SUN 

LOUNGE, CLOAK ROOM, AND ALL 
MODERN CONVENIENCES. 


GARAGE. TENNIS COURT. 


GARDENS, WOODLAND AND 
PADDOCK 

ABOUT 2 ACRES IN ALL 
FREEHOLD 


CONVENIENT LEEDS, BRADFORD, 
HARROGATE, 


Personally inspected by Sole Agents, Messrs. WARD, Ray & Co., Property Specialists, Shipley, Yorkshire. OTHER PROPERTIES WANTED 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.L. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.L 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L 
R. ALEC HAMBRO 


ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L., A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


Occupying a secluded position in ideal surroundings and commanding excellent views. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


WITH EXCELLENT, WELL- 
CONSTRUCTED HOUSE 


CONTAINING 


$ BEDROOMS, 2 FITTED? BATH- 
ROOMS, DRAWING AND DINING 
ROOMS, EXCELLENT OFFICES 
GARAGE, WORKSHOP. STABLING 
COWHOUSE. 
4-ROOMED COTTAGE, 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT. 
IDEAL DOMESTIC STOVE. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT 
GROUNDS COMPRISING LAWNS, 
HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, SMALL 
ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN 
GOOD PASTURE LAND, THE 
WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA 
OF ABOUT 


153, ACRES 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


EXCELLENT FREEHOLD FARM FOR INVESTMENT AND 
PROSPECTIVE APPRECIATION 


“DAIRY FARM,’’ CROFTON HALL ESTATE 
NEAR WAKEFIELD, YORKSHIRE 


FIRST-CLASS DAIRY AND CORN FARM WITH ATTRACTIVE FARM HOUSE 
AND AMPLE BUILDINGS. 


122 ACRES 


LET AT £129 PER ANNUM. TITHE £23. 


PRICE £2,200 FREEHOLD 


LONG MAIN ROAD FRONTAGE AND ADJACENT TO A FULLY DEVELOPED 
AREA WITH CONSIDERABLE PROSPECTIVE CAPITAL APPRECIATION. 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying an unrivalled position with magnificent views over the Parkstone Golf Course 
to the sea and Purbeck Hills. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN EXCELLENT STATE OF REPAIR THROUGHOUT 


5 bedrooms (4 fitted 

Pi] basins hot and _ cold 

aah water), dressing room, 3 
well equipped bathrooms, 
boxroom and flat roof 
for sun bathing, Iv nge 
hall, large lounge, dining 
room, sun lounge with 
Vita glass windows, flower 
room, maids’ sitting room, 
large light kitchen and 

good offices. 


Garage for 2 cars. Air 


raid shelter. Private gate 
to Parkstone Golf Course. 






~ a = 


The Grounds are inexpensive to maintain and include lawn, sunk rose garden, lily 
pool, natural garden well shrubbed with rhododendrons. 
The whole extending to an area of nearly 


2 ACRES PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
In the favourite West Southbourne district, close to the sea front, shops and ’bus route. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS WELL-BUILT DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Containing 7 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, billiards room 
(27ft. by 18ft.), complete 
domestic offices. 


Central heating. 
All publie services. 
2 garages. 


Delightful matured 
garden. 






PRICE £2,850 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, 6, Southbourne Grove, West Southbourne, B’mouth 





YORKSHIRE 
4 miles from a large town. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


WELL-KNOWN FARM WITH PERIOD HOUSE AND COTTAGE, 2 OTHER 
COTTAGES AND SMALL HOLDING, IN ALL 


ABOUT 193 ACRES 
PRESENT RENTAL £191. TITHE ABOUT £48. 


THE HOUSE AND BUILDINGS ARE NOT IN GOOD REPAIR BUT THERE IS 
CONSIDERABLE BUILDING VALUE AND A LOW PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED 
FOR QUICK SALE. 


IN PRESENT OWNERS’ HANDS MANY GENERATIONS. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST 


Enjoying a delightful position amidst charming surroundings, close to the chines and 
ach and having magnificent uninterrupted sea views. 


CHARMING MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


HAVING ALL UP-TO- 
DATE 
CONVENIENCES 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
dining room, drawing 
room, oak panelled lounge 
hall, maids’ sitting room, 
kitchen and compact 
domestic offices. 


Garage. All main services 


Well laid out garden, 
extending to cliff edge. 





PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
For orders to view apply Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 


By direction of the Administrators of the Estate of the late A. W. Hutt, Esq. 


CENTRAL BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying a delightfully secluded position in a favoured residential neighbourhood and 
conveniently placed within two minutes’ walk of a main bus route and close to golf course at 
Meyrick Park. 

THE ATTRACTIVE > 
DETACHED 
FREEHOLD 


CE 

“THE BRAE,”’ 
21, ST. WINIFRED’S 
ROAD, Bournemouth. 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
lounge hall, billiards room, 
2 reception rooms, com- 
plete domestic offices, 
Ample space for garage. 

Charming garden. 

All public services. 

Gravel soil. 

Tobe SOLD byAUCTION 
upon the premises, on 
Wednesday, October Ist, 
1941, at 3 p.m. (unless ‘ 
previously disposed of). - . 


Solicitors: Messrs. G. A. MOORING, ALDRIDGE & BROWNLEE, Kingsway House, 
13, Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 89, Wimborne Road, Winton, Bournemouth, 
Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE H ARRODS OFFICES 








"Phone : Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
a 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 sntenane 

Harrods, London.’’ Offices. 
A REALLY BEAUTIFUL MINIATURE ESTATE ON THE CONFINES OF SUSSEX AND KENT 
Under an hour London. 350ft. above sea level. Unspoilt Country. Marvellous views. c4 


Staircase and inner halls, 4 fine reception rooms. 
Indoor theatre and squash court. 12 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Model offices. 


Central heating. Co.’s water. Electric light and power, 
ete. Garages. Stabling. Entrance lodge. 


WONDERFUL PARKLIKE GROUNDS 
Hard and grass courts. Rockeries. Sloping lawns. 


Well-stocked kitchen garden, grass and woodlands. 
in all about 


56 ACRES 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Joint 


Agents : HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


LANGRIDGE AND FREEMAN, Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 510. : a ‘ 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS c.4 


Good residential part. Quiet situation. Handy for station. 





STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, offices. 
Large garage for 2 cars. Good 5-roomed cottage. Co.’s water. Drainage. Electric 
light. Gas. 


WELL-STOCKED GARDEN 

With lawns, herbaceous borders, kitchen garden, greenhouse, «&c., 
IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended by HARkODs, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. (ele. : 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








ON THE BRENDON HILLS c.3. 
Magnificent situation, about 10 miles from Dulverton, Somerset. Panoramic views over beautiful country. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms, nurseries, 
2 bathrooms. Electric light and modern conveniences. 
Garage. Cottage. 


PARKLIKE GROUNDS, GARDEN, WITH LAWN. 
AZALEAS, KITCHEN GARDEN, HARD TENNIS 
COURT, MEADOWLAND, IN ALL ABOUT 


Thy alae D. 22 ACRES 


om LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 





KENT. 25 MILES LONDON 
Train and bus service to Victoria, 
SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
Hall, 2 or 3 reception, 5 or 6 bedrooms. Co.'s electric light and water. Modern drainage. 
Good garage. Barn. Useful outbuildings. 
inexpensive grounds, together with pasture and arable land, 


IN ALL ABOUT 55 ACRES 


ONLY £2,500 FREEHOLD 


Recommended as a bargain by HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





“BUCKS. VIEWS OVER PARK 


( ‘haracter residence of the long low type, in much-favoured 
locality, about 20 miles by road from London. 





Halls, 3 excellent reception, 7-8 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electric light and modern conveniences. Garage for 
2 cars. 


Gardens of rare charm and beauty with many hand- 
some specimen trees and shrubs, tennis lawn, vegetable 
garden, rockery, fruit trees. 


IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK 
SALE 
Inspected and recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 


62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 807.) 
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524 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAP L ~ & Cc L Rep a6 Telephone: 
| 5, GRAFTON STREET, "“jcPhone: 

(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) O., TD. MAYFAIR, W.I. s. 


WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 


HAS NO DOUBT VERY WISELY BEEN EFFECTED BY NUMEROUS HOUSEHOLDERS OF THEIR FURNITURE AND PROPERTIES 
—A FURTHER PRUDENT STEP IS TO HAVE A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION OF THEIR BELONGINGS 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF INSURANCE (INCLUDING WAR DAMAGE) AS EVIDENCE OF THE VALUE AND EXISTENCE IN 
THE EVENT OF LOSS. THESE VALUATIONS ARE UNDERTAKEN BY MAPLE & CO., LIMITED, TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD, W.I, AND 5, GRAFTON STREET, W.|I. "PHONE: REGENT 4685 FOR A QUOTATION OR WRITE AS ABOVE. 


























: DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES 
FOR SALE. THE ONLY COMPLETE 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.1., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


IN SAFETY AREA. 


A 
SUPERB AND 
SMALL XIVth 
CENTURY 

HOUSE 


Built in Chaucer and 
Wycliffe days. 

















ERKSHIRE. A Picturesque replica of 
old Georgian House —— re- 

a . eee 7 + =e? 7 ren . -_ decorated, standing high up with wonderful 
rO BE SOLD WITH OR Ww ITHOUT VERY FINE XVTtH AND XVITH views over extensive country, Hants and 
CENTURY FURNITURE. Berks. Fishing, hunting, shooting near. 

3 recep. rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, excellent domestic quarters. 


Central heating. Pretty lodge, thatched 





“* The best of its kind and size in England,’’ was the comment by the late Mr. 
Hudson, of Country Life.” 


Situated in glorious country next Duchy of Cornwall property. roof, 3 bedrooms with elec. fires. 2 garages, 

: _ ‘ . —_ = eae 1 2 loose boxes. Lovely gardens, tennis court, 
FOR HISTORY AND ILLUSTRATIONS, see ‘Country Life,“ of May 10th with grounds about 11 ACRES. Main 
and 17th, 1924. water and electricity. Freehold £10,000. 


BATESON & NICHOLAS, New Street, 


Apply F. M.-J., Woodlands Manor, MERE, WILTS. Basingstohe. 























CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


FOR SALE - | FLATS AND CHAMBERS 





COUNTRY PROPERTIES | FARMS ARNES, 40, Ferry Road, beautifully 


furnished, self contained, all electric, 


BERKSHIRE. Near the Downs, in a safe URREY, WEST. Daily access. Secluded ORNWALL, DEVON. BUTTON parquet, ground floor flat, detached house, J 
area. Main line station 3 miles with but only few minutes from bus service. For MENHENITT and MUTTON, LTD., Radiogram, etc. A.R.P. shelter. Near buses, 
excellent service to London. Charming Sale, in excellent order. CHARMING Wadebridge, have several good FARMS for tubes. View evenings after 6.30, week-ends. 
COUNTRY HOUSE containing lounge hall, COUNTRY HOUSE. 4 reception, 3 bath- SALE, some with possession Michaelmas, 
3 reception, 7 bed, 2 bath. 2 garages. 3 cot- rooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 fitted wash-basins. 1941. Others let to good tenants recommended icin naphinaain - icntenanitennineniocdiaiantbn 
tages. Grounds and paddock 242 ACRES in Central heating. Main e.l. and water. ‘ Aga”’ as gilt-edge investments. 
all. Early possession. Bargain price £4,500. cooker. Large garage. Delightful grounds. LONDON.— FURNISHED FLATS and 
For full particulars apply to FRANKLIN & GALE, Rock garden, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, __ —_——— BEDROOMS near WHITEHALL; any 
Estate Agents, Wallingford, Berks. orchard, pasture and woodland. 7 Acres.— . period from one night. Complete VALETING 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, LOS-WILTS BORDERS. MODERN and DOMESTIC SERVICE. Meals in flat or 
ee ci ies W.l. (14,444.) ELIZABETHAN HOUSE. 15 bed, 4 restaurant. Unfurnished Suites also available. 
ORNWALL. £2,750 Safety | rea. reception, lounge hall. Main services. Central Air-raid Shelters, with sleeping accommoda- 
2', miles from sea. Few minutes walk ——- heating. Telephone. Stabling. Garages. tion.—StT. JAMES’s CouRT, Buckingham Gate, 
town and station. ATTRACTIVE MODERN Cottage. Farmery. Gardens, orchard and Westminster. Vic. 2360. 
HOUSE. Cavity brick, architect built. URREY.—Buy now for Capital Apprecia- pasture. 16 acres. £8,000.—TRESIDDER AND 
3 reception, bathroom, 5/6 bedrooms. All tion and Future Development— Woking Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,663.) - ———_—_—___—___——— ee 
main services. Telephone. Large garage. 11 ACRES, unique position adjacent develop- ‘ 
', acre garden. Freehold. = ee & CO., ment, near shops, 8 to the acre. All services. 7 = _ ONDON (WHITEHALL). ” er 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,859.) £400 per acre. Freehold.—Box 794. wwaeTnkrRP 7 — COURT, 66/70 PETTY FRANCE, 8.W.1. 
ge 4 Rag Pesan — 1 Unfurnished flats with hall, sitting-room with 
‘ _ . ae proper ated foe sogete . bed aleove, kitchen and bathroom. Also 
EVON. £4,250 24 Acres. GEORGIAN bed, 4 bath, 4 reception. Main e.l. Telephone. two-roomed flats are available in this excep- 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 4 reception, 3 bath, ILTSHIRE. A house bu lt in the days yoo Stabling. ——— Es yy gar- tionally fine building which is equipped with 
) bed (fitted basins h. and ¢.). Central heating. of Chaucer is offered for sale. It was Fe og ae ao a furnished. iT fo acres; every modern convenience. Partial service. 
Oe en he Rett Metin thet Wt en, «se BATD SHELTER. Period toot tasasta. 


Telephone. Electric light. Garage for 4.  ¢onsidered of sufficient historic and artistic 
: ” - ol : f artis in 39 iikacas Sat a dana 
Stabling. Nicely timbered grounds. Tennis interest to justify illustrated articles in two ANDCO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,568.) Estate Office on premises, Tel.: ABB. 3628. 





and other lawns. Kitchen garden. Orchard, — jgsues of CoUNTRY LIFE in 1924. For photos ee 
pasture and woodland.—TRESIDDER & CO. and further particulars see above. ‘ 7 ‘ ; 
1, Comm Autey Beet, Wt. eee) ORFOLK. Grand Corn-growing and 4 ONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
— - : —_ Farm, 682 acres, -_ a END FLATS. Attractive, short, war-time 
= ‘NES-ON-SEA. 2 good houses, 4 cottages; excellent buildings. agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
Apesitable MODERS RES r DENCE. cen- ILTSHIRE. SALISBURY (near). Freehold £19,500. Possession, or tenant shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
trally situated, overlooking park, near to sea CHARMING RESIDENCE, — lovely _ available at 30/- per acre-—WooDCOCK & SON, reinforced concrete construction. 2 under- 
and railway station: large square hall, 2 rounds bordering river, fine views of Cathe- Ipswich. ground stations within 1 min. 
reception 5 bedrooms. box room, usual offices, dral. Hall, 3 reception, 8 bed, billiards, 3 bath - — —_—_— ee — RENTS FROM £115 TO £500. 
large kitchen, scullery, pantry; front and back T00ms, conservatory, complete Offices, 2 A few modern, newly furnished flats from 
gardens: large garage: outdoor offices; vacant £@tages, loose box, shady grounds, 2 ACRES, XON-BUCKS. DAIRY FARM,170acres. 3 gns. to 8 gns. weekly. _ 
possession.—Apply for further particulars, oat house. Main services. £6,000. Possession* Good house (6 bed). Excellent buildings PRINCESS COURT QUEEN’S COURT 
Messrs. Percy H. STEPHENSON & Co., Agents, MYDDELTON & MAJor, Salisbury. for 34 cows. Milking machine. Stabling. QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2 
Solicitors, Temple Chambers, St. Annes-on-Sea, Rich pasturage. Small area arable. £7,500 Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 
iii ‘ including stock and crops.—TRESIDDER AND 61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818. 


Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,866.) 





IMBLEDON, conveniently placed on N. 


OMERSET, near market and county town. y L t nh AN. 
side of town, 6 mins. station. MODERN - - — 


ONDON.—FURNISHED CITY FLATS 


Well-built RESIDENCE. 3 large reception, HOUSE. 4bed. bath. 2 ti ffi Ni 
® bed (h. & c.), 2 bath. Beautiful gardens. SE. 4 bed, bath, 2 reception, offices. Nice See eae a> sarod 
Cottage. Hunting and fishing. Main enn garden. Freehold, £1,400, or near offer.— XON. 700ft. up. COTSWOLD FARM- in QUIET SQUARE. Bed-sitting-room suite 
Price £3,750. Freehold.—F. L. HUNT & Sons, Key with Sole Agents, HAWES & Co., facing HOUSE (7 bed, bath, 2 reception). Main (for one person only) with own bathroom 
9, Hammet Street, Taunton. Wimbledon Station. Wim. 1000. water and e.l. Aga. Garages. Farmbuildings. and kitchenette; all modern amenities. 
- 5 cottages. 400 acres. No tithe. £13,500— Club. Garage. MODERATE RENTAL 
— > P “ —— — ee TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, INCLUDES SERVICE. Nos. 6/9, Charter- 
URREY, WEST. Vacant Possession. The W.1. ’ house Square, E.C.1. Clerkenwell 4723. 





up-to-date RESIDENCE of a retired pro- WORCESTERSHIRE. MALVERN (quiet 
fessional man, built in 1933 and situated in area).—An attractive and well-appointed “ 
charming country 1 mile from main railway RESIDENCE in a favoured situation. 4 
station. 6 bed, 2 bath, 3 reception, kitchen and reception, sun parlour, 10 bed and dressing S 
maids’ sitting room, on 2 floors. All main rooms, 3 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices, frontage boating River Waveney; 85-acre 
services. Heated garage for 2. About 2% servants’ hall. Large garage. Good garden. Dairy Farm; old-fashioned house adjoining 
ACRES. Productive garden. £5,000. Cuwest. Freehold £4,000.—LEAR AND Son, Church village; cowhouse for 24. Possession. £2,000. 
—Box 790, Street, Malvern. Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


UFFOLK (NORFOLK BORDERS). Long 





See 
CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
on inside front cover. 
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In the Battle of 
PRODUCTION 


PETTER Engines 
are playing no _ small 








from 
1 to 375 
B.H.P. 


PETTERS, LTD. 


part — whether 
industrial machinery or 
generating 
as well as directly serv- 
ing the Nation in the 
Services. 

ability is 


<C ates > ENGINES. 


driving 


electricity, 


Their depend- 


outstanding. 


6.3a 


LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 











attractive photographic cover. 
standard it has set for many years. 


early on account of postal delays. 





the Publisher, COUNTRY LIF 


COUNTRY LIFE Beautiful Britain CALENDAR 1942 


26 magnificent Camera Studies of the unchanging English Scene 


Includes a superb collection of black-and-white plates of the countryside and an 
Despite war-time conditions it maintains the high 
Supplies, however 
advised to place your order immediately. Copies for friends abroad should be sent 
Packed in carton ready for posting. 


Price 3/S Net (including 8d. purchase tax). 


Order at once from Newsagent or Bookseller, or direct (4/-, including postage) from 
‘E, LTD., 2-10, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 
Copies for oversea addresses are not subject to purchase tax if posted direct from 
COUNTRY LIFE Offices ; for each oversea copy you therefore send 3/- plus 4d. 
postage (3/4) together with name and full address of recipient. 


, are limited, and you are 











«Da 





LODGE—THE VICTORY PLUG 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


WANTED | 
ESSEX, within easy reach Brentwood- 

Chelmsford - Hatfield Peveril Road, 
wanted to rent, unfurnished, with option 
purchase, HOUSE, 5/6 bedrooms, 3-10 
acres of land, purchase price not exceeding 
£3,000. Agents asked not send on futile 


journeys.— Box 777. 


NCRTH OR NORTH-WEST OF 

LONDON (30-40 miles). WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY, to Rent or Buy, SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL FARM or COUNTRY 
HOUSE, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, all 
modern conveniences.—’Phone London Wall 
3936/7, or write Box 768. 


OUTH COAST. Modern HOUSE wanted 

to purchase. 4/5 bedrooms. Must overlook 
the sea, with nice grounds. No agents.— 
Write full particulars Box 787. 





SURREY. COTTAGE or SMALL HOUSE 

to Rent, duration of war or jong lease, un- 
furnished, 15 miles Woking area. Consider 
furnished or buying. ‘Phone Gerard 4171. 
—Box 780. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. COTSWOLD 

STONE HOUSE in BROADWAY 
(Wores.) or DISTRICT. Accommodation, 3 
reception, 5 bedrooms, modern offices, garage, 
etc. Good garden, all must be in good order. 
Immediate possession not essential. Purchase 
by private treaty.—Box 783. 


A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE 

of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 
effected through the Specialists, F. L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
through their Agency during the past three 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
— 40, Piccadilly, W.1. "Phone Regent 





1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


ORNWALL. Trebetherick neighbour- 
hood.—Several HOUSES to be LET FUR- 
NISHED from October 1, 2-5 guineas for long 
lets.— BUTTON, MENHENITT & MUTTON, LTD. 
Wadebridge. 


OTTS. Delightful COUNTRY 

DENCE (unfurnished). Fitted with all 
modern requirements. 2 miles from Newark. 
Accommodation, entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms, kitchen, &c., 5 principal bedrooms 
with h. and c. in each, excellent bathroom, 
servants’ quarters include sitting room, 2 
bedrooms and bathroom. Outside, garages 
and usual out premises. Tennis and croquet 
lawns, pleasure grounds and tastefully laid- 
out gardens. Rent £120 p.a. For permission 
to view apply EDWARD BAILEY & Son, Estate 
Agents, Newark. (Tel. 39). 


RESI- 


URREY, CHEAM.—To be LET Un- 

furnished for war_ period, particularly 
attractive PROPERTY. 3 reception, 5 bed, 
2 bath, double garage. Beautiful garden. 
Rent £150 exclusive-—MorRGAN, BAINES AND 
CLARK, Sutton. Tel. Vigilant 6606-7-8. 


SUSSEX. EAST GRINSTEAD 1% miles. 


Really secluded but accessible. Nicely 
FURNISHED HOUSE. 2 reception, 3 bath, 
5 bed. Main services. Central heating. 


Telephone. Garage. Delightful gardens. Hard 
tennis court. 5 acres. 8 Gns. p.w. 6-9 
months. Married couple would remain.— 
TRESIDDER & CO., South Audley Street, W.1. 


ALES, N.—Carefully restored Snowdon- 
ian Cottage. Triplex range. Elsan. 
Sleep 3. Village amenities and buses 2 minutes, 
Furnished 30/-. Unfurnished 15/--—CLovuGH 


WILLIAMS-ELLIS, Portmeirion, Penellynden- 
draeth, N. Wales. 
WESTMORLAND. WINDERMERE.— 


Small furnished country HOUSE. 2 
double, 2 single bed, 2 reception, 2 bath, 
cloakroom, small kitchen, etc. Garage. All 
conveniences thoroughly modern.—Apply, 
CARR MANOR, Atlas Chambers, Leeds. 


TO LET 


ILTS. NEAR DEVIZES. On bus route 

Part well-appointed HOUSE. 3. bed- 
rooms, 1 or 2 reception rooms. Garage. Large 
kitchen. Electric or oil cooker. Share garden 
and bathroom. Rent 6 guineas per week, 
including constant hot water—Box 793. 


ORCESTERSHIRE. THE MALVERNS. 

SAFE AREA AND BEAUTIFUL SOUTHERN 
SITUATION. ACCESSIBLE COUNTRY HOUSE, 
WELL FURNISHED. 20-25 guineas weekly for 
duration (minimum 18 months). 12 bedrooms 
(principal), 3 bathrooms, 4/5 reception. Main 
services. Central heating. Briffault cooker. 


Lovely grounds include’ kitchen garden, 
orchard, tennis and other lawns, about 10 
ACRES. 3 garages. Phone Malvern 542. 


Write Box 792. 


ORKSHIRE.—Very well FURNISHED 

HOUSE at Sandsend. 2 reception rooms 
(one very large), 8 bedrooms; overlooking sea: 
every modern convenience; telephone. Vacant 
end August. £6 6s. per week.—Apply, Mrs. 
PYMAN, Manor House, Radcliffe-on-Trent, 
Notts, or ROBERT GRAY, Whitby. 





ESTATE AGENTS 
BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN «& POLE, 23, 
Market Place, Reading, telephone num- 
bers 2374 and 3378, and at Wokingham. 


AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN COUN- 

TIES.—22 Westwood Road, Southamp- 
ton, WALLER & KING, F.A.I. Business 
established over 100 years. 


LE!ICESTERSHIRE and adjoining coun- 
ties— HOLLOWAY, PrIcE & Co., Estab- 


lished 1809. Market Harborough. Land 
Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers. Property 
management. Valuations for probate. 


HROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, 
WORCS., etc., and MID WALES, apply 
leading Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—(’Phone: 2061). 





HILL&SMITHL? 


* BRIERLEY HILL ° 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 




























































































We specialize in 
the manufacture of 
MENTAL IRONWORK, 
ORT ES. RAILING, FENCING, 
HURDLES, TREE GUARDS 
WIRE NETTING, FEEDIN 
APPLIANCES, CORRUGATED 
SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, 
DUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. ; 
For further information 
tell us your requirements 
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BVicTORIAS! WestmMinsTER SW. 











A delightful ‘‘Week-end ’’ Book and 
a delightful present 


Saturdayto Monday 


Compiled by Frank Whitaker and 
W. T. Williams (Tantalus) 


For every taste and mood. Poetry, 
Games, Songs with Music, Quaint Lore, 
Place-Names, Unpunctuated Passages, 
Words for Charades and Spelling Bees. 
Legal Problems by the creator of 
Inspector Hornleigh, Country Lore, 
Architectural Style in Buildings, ete. 


Of all Booksellers, or by post 
5/. 5s. 6d., from George Newnes, Ltd. 
(Book Dept.), Tower House, 

t. 


net. Southampton St., London, W.C.2 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ¥% MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


=A LLIANCE=_ 











FIRE* MARINE: BURGLARY _ f 


HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 











ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 


etc. 





























Independent 


WATER 


Supplies 


Cottage, Farm, Estate, Village, 
Camps and Institutions. 


DUKE & OCKENDEN, Ltd. 


Artesian Well Engineers. 


Sole makers of **‘DANDO"’ Pumps. 


Inspection of existing water supplies with Reports. 


|, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.| 
Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton. 


‘Phone Abbey 6338* 
‘Phone Littlehampton Six* 














Our name ---. 


Vour memory 


For the time being, you are 
not able to obtain from us 
those products for which, 
over a period of 150 years, 
we have established a unique 
reputation. The above are 
typical products for which 





Some 

Boulton & Paul 

Products in 

normal times 
° 


Houses and 
Bungalows 

Greenhouses 

Garden Frames 

Garden Rooms 

Farm Buildings 

Poultry Houses 

Kennels 

Stables 

Pavilions 

Schools 

Garages 

Portable Buildings 

Chain Link and 
other Fencing 

Gates 

Ornamental 
Ironwork, etc. 








you can later come to us with 
confidence. 
will find that the name BOULTON 
stands for Quality at Reasonable Prices. 
never shattered our traditions. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 


Be assured that when that time comes you 


AND PAUL still 


Earlier wars have 


Neither will this one. 


Boulton & Paul .. 











Facing 


i ott with 


t 
a one-suit ™ 


Now that it looks as though the time may 


come when you'll be facing the world 


with a one-suit wardrobe—ask your tailor to cut 
it in Sportex. A suit of this firm-woven 


ardrobe 











Scottish cloth will keep you ‘ooking serenely 
well-turned-out in town or country long after the average suit would 





be showing serious signs of overwork. 


: ‘Have it cut in SPORTEX 





itll last as long as mine” 


SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLCTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAR 





| a me 


A “Vietory” Resolution every 


dog-owner 
should make 


When, nowadays, your dog looks 
at you—as dogs do — with melt- 
ing eyes, you may wonder if 
you'll be able to keep faithful to 
his trust. Of course, if you are a 
“‘ Chappie ” customer you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that, 
to some extent, you'll be able 
to give him what is best for 
him. For, although “‘ Chappie ” 
is rationed we are doing and 
will continue to do our best to 
see that you get your fair share 
of the limited supplies available. 


Vets, breeders and other experts 
all agree that a dog’s diet should 
— and can — be balanced in 
accordance with modern scien- 
tific knowledge. That is why 
they are unanimous that 
“Chappie” has solved this 
problem of dog diet. For they 
know that “ Chappie” is the 


a¢ 


ich 


Happly 


‘** CHAPPIE”’ DOG FOOD. 
Chandlers, Pet Shops, Chemists and all good Stores. 


‘CHAPPIE’ 


~ 






ideal, all-round food for a dog 
— the complete, scientifically 
balanced diet that contains just 
what he needs to keep him 
perfectly fit and happy. 

If, therefore, you have been 
unable to obtain “ Chappie ” 
we suggest you make this reso- 
lution : when conditions again 
permit the manufacture of 
sufficient “ Chappie ” to cope 
with the demand, your dog 
shall enjoy the full benefit of 
a “‘ Chappie ” diet. 


In air-tight jars—9d. From Grocers, Corn 


DOG 
FOOD 
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Harlip 


LADY GEORGINA HAY 


Lady Marguerite Georgina Christine Hay is the second daughter of the Marquess and Marchioness of 

Tweeddale of Yester, Gifford, East Lothian, where her marriage to Mr. Arthur Nicholas Coleridge, Irish 

Guards, takes place to-morrow. Mr. Coleridge is the younger son of the late Mr. John Duke Coleridge and 
of the Hon. Mrs. Coleridge of Darby Green House, Blackwater, Hampshire 
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SCULPTURE AFTER 
THE WAR 


R. GILBERT LEDWARD has drawn 

attention to the historical fact that 

a high standard of sculpture has 

always gone hand in hand with a 

high standard of civilisation, and 
vice versa, basing thereon a plea for sculpture 
in post-war reconstruction “if we are not to 
revert to another dark age of barbarism.’’ If 
such reversion were imminent, even a subsidised 
output of sculpture would not avert it. But 
it may be hoped that, in the re-building of 
cities, the services of sculpture will be drawn 
upon. Mr. Ledward seems to contemplate 
free-standing sculpture in public open spaces. 
More relevant, in our opinion, is the question 
of applying sculpture to new buildings them- 
selves. The great danger, after the war, will 
be a mechanical, insensitive, severely practical 
kind of building, conditioned exclusively by 
economic stringency, such as can already be 
seen in the Horseferry Road region. Sculptural 
enrichment for its own sake, as used in Kegent 
Street, is already dead, and no one (except 
possibly certain sculptors) wants to revive it. 
But the starkness of contemporary architecture 
demands texture of surface, and in some posi- 
tions appropriate enrichment, for which sculp- 
ture, in certain circumstances, is the best 
medium. A modern building recently illus- 
trated here, the Johannesburg headquarters of 
the Anglo-American Corporation, showed to 
what admirable effect, human as well as 
zsthetic, sculpture can be used, especially in 
low relief. But in the present fluid state of 
the principles of design, success demands close 
mutual understanding by architect and sculptor, 
besides a munificent client. In an ideal world 
the State might encourage -approved designs, 
incorporating sculpture of public value, by 
some form of subsidy or rebate on the costs 
involved. 


ARP. TO C.D. 
HE A.R.P. workers seem, to say the least 
of it, by no means unanimous in approving 
of the change by which they will now become 
C.D. workers and have various new titles and 
badges of rank. It is true that ‘‘ Civil Defence” 
is a more dignified and sonorous title than 
“Air Raid Precautions,’’ but this matters little 
since it is the initials A.R.P. by which this 
service has now been known for two years and 
under which it has gained many laurels. Initials 
can and do gain a traditional and cherished 
character of their own quite independent of 
their actual significance. It may be urged that 
L.D.V. changed to H.G. in the case of the Home 
Guard both easily and painlessly, but those 
initials had not had so long a time in which 
to become familiar as have A.R.P. As to the 
badges of rank and so forth there will probably 
be a difference of opinion, and there may be 
good reasons for instituting them of which we 
have not been told. There certainly ought to 
be in order to justify that which must involve 
a good deal of expense at a time when we are 
supposed to spend as little as possible on our 
clothes. 


LESSONS OF THE HARVEST 


S lg harvest of the past month has some 
lessons for our administrators and politi- 
cians, one of them being, as we pointed out last 
week, that national policy should always be 
to keep the farmer, so far as labour and other 


necessary resources are concerned, in a position 
to meet any emergency. It has also had its 
practical lessons for farmers themselves, some 
of which have recently been emphasised by 
Maior Nelson Rooke. As agent for the Duke 
of Beaufort at Badminton he surveys a wide 
country and is able to seize on essential 
points. His general reflection is that ‘“‘ we ought 
no doubt to have foreseen that a rapid switch- 
over from a dairying to a grain-growing country 
demanded some provision for the conditioning 
in a wet harvest of the grain when grown. It 
is not too soon to plan now in readiness for the 
1942 harvest.’’ His practical hints include 
suggestions which may be worth remembering 
when selecting varieties of wheat to sow. 
Others, too, have had their experience this year 
of corn sprouting in stooks, and it ought not 
to be impossible to get a general agreement as 
to the varieties that have sh »wn least tendency 
‘to growing in the sheaf. But if advice is to be 
given from above, it must come at once. At 
Badminton the sprouted sheaves were threshed, 
however wet and “‘grown.”’ The threshed grain 
was kiln-dried and the resulting grain “‘in all 
but the very worst cases is millable and we have 
sold many tons for milling at the full control 
price.’’ This practical record reinforces Major 
Rooke’s plea that all farmers—especially those 
new to corn-growing—should be forearmed with 
a knowledge that corn can be threshed “ wring- 
ing wet and badly sprouted.”’ 


A SUMMER DESSERT 


The empty dish was fair, 

Lofty, bordered with green. 

We laid the vine-leaves there 

With fronds of the fern between ; 

Black currants’ bold gypsy eyes, 

Strings of the rubied red, 

White of the largest size 

Like the eyes in our pale cat’s head: 

The beautiful Mirabelle, 

Early, elegant, gold, 

Disposed on the twig so well, 

Made in the cherry’s mould : 

Two kinds of the raspberry, 

Scft yellow and bloomy rose, 

The mountain strawberry, 

The prettiest thing that grows, 

Plucked in sprays, with the white 

Blossom and bud, and the pale 

Unripe fruit; our delight 

Lived, and became a tale. 

The picture dwelt in the mind, 

The pleasure took root: 

We triumphed when we combined 

Our love with a dish of fruit. 
RuTH PITTER. 


THE LATE LORD DONERAILE 


ORD DONERAILE, who died at his seat 
in County Cork last week, is connected in 
most people’s minds more with strenuous 
municipal work in the City of Westminster than 
with the classic events of the Turf. It is asad 
coincidence, however, that Edward St. Leger 
should have died within a few hours of the 
running at Manchester of the New St. Leger, 
the war-time substitute for the classic race 
which was named after his ancestor Major- 
General Anthony St. Leger of Park Hill, Don- 
caster, in 1778. The General was a man of 
note in the racing world, particularly in the 
north of England, and it was the famous 
Marquess of Rockingham who suggested that 
the ‘‘Leger’”’ should be given his name. There 
had been flat-racing on Doncaster Town Moor 
for centuries before the initiation of the St. 
Leger Stakes, but it was only in 1776 that a 
sweepstakes of 25gs. each for three-year-olds 
had first been held—not on the Moor but on 
Cautley Common. The Doncaster Corporation 
were at the time making great alterations and 
improvements on the Moor, and it was two 
years later, when the new Grand Stand was 
completed, that the three-year-old race was 
transferred to the Moor and the General’s name 
immortalised. Since then the history of the 
St. Leger has practically been the history of 
the Doncaster meeting. The late Lord 
Doneraile, who was well known for many years 
in the municipal life of Westminster and was 
Mayor at the end of the last war, was a peer 
of the second creation, and, strictly speaking, 
only obtained his family name through the 
female line. 
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ARTISTS IN CHELSEA 
— could not be a greater contrast to 
the paintings by fireman artists at the 
Royal Academy than the diary of that almost 
forgotten Victorian water-colourist George Pirie 
Boyce, which forms this year’s publication of 
the Old Water-colour Society’s Club. Boyce, 
who began as an architect, took to painting 
charming picturesque landscape in about 1856, 
and the diary takes us till his marriage in 1875, 
He lived in Chelsea, where Philip Webb built 
him a house for £1,843, and where he was 
intimate with the Pre-Raphaelite circle, though 
his friend Ruskin was glad to know that he 
did not belong to it. He would go to Cremorne 
with Whistler, drop in on Rossetti in Cheyne 
Walk, have impassioned arguments with Ruskin 
in Denmark Hill, listen to Swinburne recite his 
new poems. Everybody acted just as he 
should for a diarist, and with his brief notes 
Boyce conveys a minute image of Chelsea in 
those happy days, when none doubted that a 
pretty scene or an attractive young woman 
was the best possible subject for a picture. 
Sometimes he went to old Chelsea Church, near 
his house, and noted that, after the recent 
restoration, “it looked cleaner and more com- 
fortable, and less, happily, had been done to 
it than I had feared.’’ Now it is a heap of ruins, 
and those happy days for artists with serene 
convictions are far away too. 


THE SMOKER’S TROUBLES 
HE announcement that “control cards” 
allowing only one purchase a day are to 
be issued to smokers in Germany strikes a new 
terror to the breast of the sadly bewildered 
smoker in this country. Never was there a 
time when smoking presented so many agonies 
and problems. There are moments when to 
give a friend a cigarette is almost equivalent 
to giving him the last bottle of champagne 
which we have saved up for the celebration of 
peace. There are others when we have got a 
cigarette but to accept somebody else’s match 
to light it with seems an almost intolerable 
piece of cadging. The pipe smokers too have 
their difficulties, and Sir Stephen Tallents has 
lately started a fertile subject of correspondence 
by suggesting various and, as they sound, more 
or less repulsive substitutes for tobacco, such as 
raspberry leaves. These are experiments which 
most of us eschewed since the days when we 
made our first illicit attempts at smoking in 
schooldays. They were inclined to make us 
sick then, and we cannot help fearing that 
they might again now. However, one thing is 
certain, that we are all united in condemning 
the heartless and practical gentleman who 
suggested that one way out of all these diffi- 
culties was to give up smoking. His letter was 
surely an illustration of how easy it is to bear 
other people’s troubles with cheerfulness and 
courage. 


ISLE OF HONEY 
Baga implication of certain writers to daily 
papers that any ignorant person can set 
up as a bee-keeper at slight expense and with 
every prospect of success would not, one fan- 
cies, receive support from those who understand 
bees and their management. But it is incon- 
testable that much nectar which might be made 
by bees into honey is now wasted: an acre of 
clover, according to one computation, yields 
14lb. of nectar a week during the flowering 
period. The average honey consumption in 
England, in the years just before this war, was 
under 40z. per head per annum: about 4,000 
tons a year were imported and less than 2,000 
(it was estimated) were produced at home. 
Even 50 years ago far more honey was produced 
in Great Britain than now; honey was for 
centuries the chief source of sweetness—before 
we knew anything of sugar; the Romans 
described our country as the Isle of Honey. 
A correspondent suggests in this issue that, dur- 
ing war-time, more intensive search should be 
made for stores of ‘‘wild’’ honey in old tree- 
stumps, and there are hoards (which have been 
known to amount to hundredweights) collected 
under roofs, in chimneys and other awkward 
places. One such store of honey was found by a 
curious accident. Because of an intolerable 
stench a careful examination was made. The 
cause was found to be a decaying rat, which 
had been stung to death while attempting to rob 
a colony of bees whose existence in the house 
had been quite unknown. 
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A LOVELY COUNTRYSIDE REPRIEVED 





W. E. Ball 


lovers of beauty must have rejoiced when the House of Commons recently rejected the proposals to construct hydro-electric works in 


Glen Affric and the neighbouring Glens 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Carp versus Duck—The Sussex Iron Foundries—Badgers and Wasps’ Nests 


URING the hot spell this summer 
I was watching a family of semi-tame 
mallard on a large lake being fed 
with scraps of bread, when suddenly 
the drake, who was endeavouring to 
soften a hard crust, appeared to strike a sub- 
merged mine, for he heeled over violently to 
starboard and nearly capsized. Next moment 
the great bronze head of a giant carp broke the 
water beneath him, pushed him rudely out of 
the way and, sucking in the crust, disappeared 
again. After this with every scrap of bread 
that was thrown there was a carp v. duck 
scramble for the morsel, with the carp winning 
by a short head on most occasions. The amus- 
ing part about it was that on the principle of 
“Daniel didn’t care a damn for the lions nor 
the lions a damn for Daniel,’’ both parties, 
fish and birds, completely ignored the existence 
of the other; and the duck seemed to regard 
it as a quite normal proceeding when a fearsome, 
goggle-eyed submarine monster rose from 
beneath them and took the bread from their 
mouths as it were. 

The young ducklings were little more than 
balls of yellow and green down, and they seemed 
in imminent peril of being sucked down to- 
gether with a scrap of bread, for the carp were 
of great size, and the eddies they created with 
their mouths must have looked like the Mael- 
strom itself to the small birds. 

*. * 


* 

i ie carp, I believe, is the longest lived of all 

fresh-water fishes, and I have heard that 
some aged veterans, taken from old monastic 
stew-ponds, have weighed in the neighbour- 
hood of 20Ib. As a boy I fished an old hammer- 
pond in Sussex which was supposed to contain 
only small tench, perch and roach, but one 
morning I found on the bank the remains of an 
otter’s meal, which consisted of a vertebra that 
almost suggested an exhibit at the British 
Museum, and attached to it an enormous head 
which weighed just over 3lb. It is fairly safe 
to assume that the whole fish had turned the 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


scale at about 18lb., and I imagine that, as the 
bones had been picked clean, the dog otter 
complete with wife and family had dined off 
this aged carp, who, for all I know, may have 
been spawned in the days when the water 
from the pond turned the wheel of the foundry 
hammers in the sixteenth century. 


* * 
* 


_ are few obvious signs to-day that 
some 400 years ago Sussex was the Black 
Country of England, and that here the guns and 
culverins were cast for the warships of 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth. In the fifteenth 
century, to quote from Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s 
Hill, ‘‘the valley was as full of forges and 
fineries as a May shaw of cuckoos,”’ but all that 
remains of this activity to-day are the houses 
which the wealthy iron-masters built, and in a 
fine specimen of which—Bateman’s—Kipling 
lived; the hammer-ponds, formed by damming 
up the slow-running Sussex streams; and the 
disused iron-ore pits, with usually a tiny pond 
at the bottom, surrounded by a tangled growth 
of alder, willow and bramble. 


* * 
* 


] REMEMBER seeing a cannon of the Eliza- 
bethan period serving as a gate-post on a farm, 
which had been an iron foundry. The ore pits, 
which the farmer deplored as they spoilt every 
field, were in my eyes wonderful assets to the 
place as they harboured such a variety of game. 
A stealthy approach with the gun, an aged 
pin-fire model, would always yield a rabbit, 
and after the shot anything might come whirring 
up from the tangle beneath, offering an easy 
chance to a beginner: a pair of mallard, a 
brace of pheasants, a covey of partridges, a 
woodcock, and sometimes a teal; and on those 
rare occasions when nothing rose the explana- 
tion of the absence of game—a long red shape— 
would go stealing away to the near-by wood. 
Then there were the hammer-ponds of 
varying sizes, holding in those days a great 
number of very confiding coarse fish and there 


was one never-to-be-forgotten morning when, 
just as the day was breaking, that shy and most 
uncertain fish, the tench, came on to feed madly 
—a, thing he does about once in 10 years. For 
the next hour my brothers and I hauled out 
great fat tench as fast as we could bait our 
lines until the bank of the pond was strewn 
with 2lb. monsters; and it was lucky that we 
made the most of this opportunity for they 
never behaved in this fashion again. Looking 
back on those boyhood days, through a mist 
of years, I have no great complaint that the 
fifteenth-century iron-founders selected Sussex 
as the site for their factories. 
* * 
* 
HE severe weather we experienced last 

winter, followed by a late and bitterly cold 
spring, which seriously reduced our bird popula- 
tion, particularly the rarer and more desirable 
varieties, has had one good result, and that 
is, there are practically no wasps this year, 
owing, presumably, to the queens being killed 
off by the May frosts. However, as there are 
hardly any plums in the country, and practically 
no apples, from the same cause, the relief from 
the wasps is shorn of most of its advantages. 

The discovery of a claw-marked, dug-out 
hole in a neighbouring field, in which a few 
dejected wasps were crawling amid the crumbs 
of what had once been a comb of grubs, denoted 
that a badger had been at work. I think there 
is no other wild animal in England that will 
tackle a wasp nest and stand up to the stings, 
and the explanation is apparent if one feels the 
texture of a badger’s skin and notes the tough- 
ness and thickness of the hide about the head 
and shoulders. The ant-eater of South Africa 
will do the same thing, but the comb and honey 
addict that shows the greatest acumen is the 
honey bird, who chortles with joy when he 
meets a traveller, and leads him straight to a 
wild bees’ nest. Then when he has got the 
unfortunate man hopelessly involved with the 
inmates, who are seeing him off from the jungle, 
sails in and makes his meal in peace. 
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GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 


Aims and Needs in Replanning Rural England 


I—PROSPECTS OF THE POST-WAR COUNTRYSIDE - 


By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


In the previous series, “A Rural Charter,”’ it has been shown how circumstances are likely to reinforce the Government's 


undertaking to maintain a productive agriculture : indsed to compel us to be a great deal more self-supporting. 


What 


will be the consequences upon the countryside of this revolution—on its life, appearance, population, and relationship 


to the towns ? 


HE text of this enquiry is that wise 
planning shall ensure every national 
asset being put to its best use. The 
best physical use of the countryside is 
obviously according to its soil, with 
the production of food and raw materials pre 
dominant for many years to come. 
It is only within recent months that the 
‘‘ best use’’ of our land surface has been officially 
recognised as the basis of national planning. 
Lord Reith in his preliminary outline of the 
functions of a possible central planning author- 
ity has accepted for one of its starting-points 
the Land Utilisation Survey. If it is found 
desirable to establish a Central Planning 
Authority—and one of the objects of this 
enquiry is to examine the scope for a Ministry 
of Planning in the countryside—the national 
acceptance of the best use of land as its basis 
is a point of cardinal, of revolutionary, im- 
portance to us all. With the increased import- 
ance attaching to agriculture it implies a com- 
plete reversal of planning policy as hitherto 
generally accepted. Planning till now has 
meant, for practical purposes, town planning; 
agricultural land has merely been another name 
for land not immediately wanted for building. 
If the “best use of the land’”’ clause becomes 
the basis of planning, it will mean that, in 
principle, this scale of values is reversed ; building 
or other development would, so far as possible, 
be restricted to land inferior or unsuited for food 
production, and the best use of agricultural land 
will become a matter of national concern. 
Succeeding contributors to this series are 
to discuss the evidence being obtained by the 
Land Utilisation Survey, the case for control 
over the location of industry, the future of 
small towns and villages and of country houses, 
the question of national parks, the sea coasts, 
and amenities generally—that “‘ natural’”’ beauty 
of the countryside the maintenance of which is 
as yet a private concern—and the allied problem 
of woodlands and forestry. I shall try to bring 
these elements in the prospect into preliminary 
focus in the course of this introduction to the 
series. But first let me revert to the text given me 
by the Editor: that wise planning shall ensure 


every national asset being put to its best use. 
I want to put in a plea for some of those 


on national planning. 


less obvious assets that tend to be overlooked 
when big questions are being discussed, and 
further, to define the term ‘‘best’’ by asking 
‘“Best for whom, and for what?’”’ 


THE THREATENED HERITAGE 

The temper of these war years, which has 
fused the nation into so tough yet resilient a 
substance, is to be reckoned with in any plan 
for peace. It demands proportionate sacrifice 
for common gain. In war the gain is victory; 
in peace more widespread enjoyment of, and 
responsibility for, the yield and beauty of our 
land. In face of it, every privilege will in- 
creasingly be called upon to justify itself 
before critical eyes. 

That, I think, is the temper of the times. 
If we would seek to soften the asperities of 
changes that seem to me already inevitable, if 
we would try to safeguard some of the things 
that make up the savour if not the substance of 
life, and that appeared to be in danger of being 
impatiently trampled down or lost in the 
general turn-out of a cosmic spring-cleaning, 
why then, let us not be taken by surprise but 
be prepared for a literally shattering upheaval. 
Many exquisite things that we treasured will 
certainly be roughly handled. 

To begin with, the future is not likely to con- 
cern itself with visual beauty, its creation or pre- 
servation, save with reference toits human values. 

That, | think, interprets the utilitarian 
feeling of the times. 

With eight out of every ten Britons town- 
bred, many barbarously reared in far other 
than splendid cities, having had little contact 
with graciousness of any kind and therefore 
knowing or caring little for it, their introduction 
to it is hazardous. For who is likely to respond 
appropriately when presented to the hitherto 
unknown? Yet it is a risk that must be taken. 

But in order that the very heritage itself 
may be recognised as such, this overdue pre- 
sentation must assuredly be made, for it is 
altogether too dangerous that the vast majority 
of its heirs should be insensitive to its intrinsic 
loveliness, ignorant of its pleasure-giving poten- 
tialities, or its historical value, and that they 
should still be without pride in its possession 
and careless of its preservation. 





ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 


Looking across the Vale of Evesham from above Malvern 


This series of articles discusses some social as well as physical effects of a re-established countryside 


If history, and man-made beauty, mani- 
fested through noble architecture and fie 
craftsmanship, is freely displayed and mz Je 
familiar to an ever-widening audience, I belic ’e 
that this wider public will come to consi: er 
these treasures as in some sort their 0, 


Being thus gradually educated, the gene al 
public will demand that such graciousness, .r 
from being allowed to wither away, shall >e 
more and more extended into the ordinz y 
surroundings of its own everyday lives. It \ lI 


demand a better, more respectful use of te 
countryside through more thorough guida: e 


from more actively exercised town and coun: y 
planning laws, cities more splendid, villa; +s 
more coherent and harmonious, family hom 2s 


at once more reasonable and seemly, their v« 
contents gracious if unpretentious. It will 
essential to instil an interest in and a care | 
visual beauty in the young. They, however, 
are most likely to have their zsthetic apprecii- 
tion first stirred by natural beauty, by Nature 
in the wild, such as is being increasingly made 
accessible to them and brought to their notice 
by the good offices of the National Trust. The 
best things that are still left to us must now 
clearly be guarded, not from the people, but 
for them, else democracy is a farce and educa 
tion and added leisure heartless mockeries. 


HUMAN VALUES 

The more sophisticated of our modern 
economists are well aware that there are values 
and imponderables that a chartered accountant 
cannot tabulate nor a_ balance-sheet record. 
They are aware of the new danger of producing 
a race of mechanised men in a macadamised 
world; aware indeed, at last, that man himself 
is the ultimate mechanism and the only one 
that really matters. As witness, most notably, 
Mr. Maynard Keynes : 

‘There commenced in the eighteenth century 
and reached a climax in the nineteenth a new view 
of the functions of the State and of society, which 
still governs us to-day. This view was the utili- 
tarian and economic—one might almost say finan- 
cial—ideal, as the sole respectable purpose of the 
community as a whole; the most dreadful heresy, 
perhaps, which has ever gained the ear of a civilised 
people. We have persuaded ourselves that 
it is positively wicked for the State to spend a 
halfpenny on non-economic purposes. Even educa- 
tion and public health only creep in under an 
economic alias on the ground that they ‘‘pay.” 
We still apply some frantic perversion of business 
arithmetic in order to settle the problem whether 
it pays better to pour milk down the drains or to 
feed it to schoolchildren. One form alone of 
uncalculated expenditure survives from the heroi 
age—war. And even that must sometimes pretend 
to be economic. If there arises some occasion of 
non-economic expenditure which it would be 
manifest public scandal to forgo, it is thought 
suitable to hand round the hat to solicit the charity 
of private persons. 

Having suggested that satisfactory show 
ings in respect of productivity, profits, and eve! 
short-term ‘“‘efficiency,’’ are not the sok 
criteria by which a policy should be judged 
and that merely sectional gain may indeed prov 
a public loss, | am none the less clear that n 
effective planning is possible without a fir 
foundation of statistical data, even though tha 
should only be built upon with the most skilfu 
caution. 

So far as the physical, industrial and sociz 
geography of our country goes, we have a pat 
of that foundation ready waiting us in th 
Land Utilisation Survey. In the light of it an 
the numberless more detailed regional plannin 
reports that have been prepared within the las‘ 
decade or so, we immediately get a reliable 
directive skeleton on which to build up the main 
lineaments of our new Britain, the nature « 
the soil itself being, I repeat, the chief of th« 
several determining factors. 

That alone will give us a first clue to ou! 
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\ THE COUNTRY’S THREATENED HERITAGE 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED. 


iin dispositions, broadly indicating where 
id production should be our paramount con- 
rn, where the presence of coal or minerals 
uld reasonably foster heavy industries, where 
orer soils, indifferent or of little use for crops 
or cattle, offer sites for new planned population 
centres and perhaps small-scale light industry. 
The first crop of difficulties, of course, will arise 
two claims conflict : the demand to work 
als on first-rate farming land : to generate 
‘rin a potential national park. It is here 
it a Plan, which has already weighed all the 
factors involved—human, economic, and agra- 
rian—is vital. Control inevitably raises the 
problem of individual rights and compensation. 
Whether or no land is ultimately ‘‘ nationalised ”’ 
and the actual benefit of any such drastic step 
is by no means proved), much increased central 
or regional control of the use of land is a cer- 
tainty, and there should be no place for the 
merely passive or parasitic owner. 


THE COUNTRY SCENE 

The tendency to decentralisation (which 
the war only emphasised and did not initiate), 
the general accommodation-famine that must 
mark the earlier post-war years, and the boom 
in popular education and cultural activities 
that should surely mark a democratic victory, 
all these should help to ensure the survival 
of otherwise unemployed and perhaps unem- 
ployable large country houses, the disappear- 
ance of which, when of any distinction, with 
their appropriate settings of landscaped parks 
and formal gardens, would leave our country- 
side despoiled of half its traditional beauty and 
much of its visually recorded history. 

There will be a great opportunity here for 
the present or new owners of the larger houses 
to adapt, without spoiling them, for use as 
flats, country clubs, schools, or for commercial 
purposes. I see the National Trust in the future 
being less concerned lest such national heirlooms 
be demolished or allowed to fall to ruin through 
neglect, than chiefly occupied in assuring that 
none but really essential additions and 
alterations are made to houses of architectural 
merit or historic interest—and then only with 
the utmost circumspection. The Trust will 
also, I hope, be asked to report, and generously, 
on the extent to which public access can be 
contrived to a greater number of such places 
than at present, without undue prejudice to 
the peace of their occupants. 

Whatever the larger towns and cities may 

se by decentralisation (or may at first think 
they are losing in what is for them actually 
t most beneficial and becoming slimming treat- 
‘«ent), every little town, village, and rural area 
will be the gainer by the change, or can be made 
tag by forethought and imaginative planning. 
\part from new housing and the acceptable 
provision of all such amenities as we now realise 
should be its normal accompaniment, we may 
1ope there will be new small-scale local industries 


HISTORIC 
Blickling Hall, bequeathed by the late Marquess of Lothian to the National Trust 


THE GREAT 


to accommodate, a new local autarky to 
be encouraged and fostered, the conscious aim 
of which would be a well-balanced and reason- 
ably self-sufficient local society. We have come 
to see that the dormitory-town commuter and 
the transient chain-store manager are not the 
best successors to the old leaders of the country 
town community—the substantial tradesmen, 
family bankers and the like. A very important 
beginning with this aspect of our future country- 


NUCLEUS 





COUNTRY HOUSE PRESENTS ONE 


OF A NATIONAL PARK. 


_ 


OF THE 


side, as with others, could be made at once by 
the Government deciding whether to encourage, 
or not, the permanent decentralisation of 
business. Most large banks, insurance companies 
and commercial organisations have evacuated 
many of their departments to small towns or 
country houses. On the whole the change has 
worked smoothly and has been popular with 
the staffs, who, as time goes on, are increasingly 
anxious to know whether to make a permanent 





Snowdon from Llyn Llydaw 
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home in their new areas. The companies seem 
to be awaiting a hint from the Government. 
From the national point of view, it would be of 
the greatest value if this war-time decentralisa- 
tion were perpetuated. A decision, however, 
would need to cover the question of rates on 
partly evacuated headquarters and empty 
private freeholds caused by these compulsory 
moves. 

The probable coming of large-scale agri- 
culture, and of some measure of decentralisation 
of industry, will together mean a certain sophis- 
tication of the ordinary countryside that will 
clearly make the case for status quo national 
parks a stronger one than ever, and will raise 
in acute form the questions of forestry and the 
maintenance of amenities. 

Large-scale agriculture is no friend of 
hedgerow trees and small scattered woodlands, 
nor is forestry, conducted on an economic basis. 
Forestry on a commercial scale, though coming 
increasingly within the sphere of the Forestry 
Commission, is still a field in which the large 
landowner may legitimately function so long 
as he is able to manage and finance this very 
long-term industry. 





places) as ‘‘national forest parks,’’ not merely 
open to the general public, but provided with 
paths, camping places, huts and other facilities 
that, since the work is being done with great 
care and discretion, will add immensely to the 
practical amenities of the wilds and mountains 
at no cost at all to their aloof and rugged 
dignity. This indeed is “exploitation” at its 
civilised best, and in the interest of exactly 
those who most need and deserve facilities for 
their explorations—that new host of walkers to 
whom alone are the inner wonders of the hills 
revealed. 

Such merely incidental ‘‘national forest 
parks’’’ will of course only supplement the main 
system of dedicated large-scale national parks 
that it has long been agreed should be gener- 
ously distributed as much on a regional basis 
as is possible. 

These ‘‘amenities reserves” should, under 
especially scrupulous planning control, collect 
around their territories holiday and school 
camps, camping grounds and such reasonable 
facilities as may seem needful for the full yet 
not too soft enjoyment of the wild by those 
who need such occasional healthful escape, 


THE COAST OF PEMBROKESHIRE 


A national plan must ensure the preservation and accessibility of the remaining unspoilt coastline 


The uneconomic woodland of under 50 acres, 
if not required for local estate purposes, might 
be ‘‘disforested,”’ its area being added to a large 
forested region elsewhere, and its actual site 
acquired for public purposes (county schools, 
holiday camps, etc.) which will demand accom- 
modation but for which it may well be deemed 
undesirable to sterilise productive agricultural 
land. These new buildings would thus secure 
attractive settings without detriment to agri- 
culture or to the landscape. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


The lands most appropriate for State 
afforestation are already fully scheduled, as are 
also (though still only provisionally) those yet 
wilder regions of mountain and coast that only 
need their ‘‘ Stand-still Charter” to be confirmed 
in their manifest destiny as national parks, in 
our lack of which we have for so long and so 
discreditably lagged behind most other civilised 
lands that had far less need of them. 

In one respect the Forestry Commission 
has already set the sort of good example that 
in a more civilised future we should expect 
from all Government departments. 

It has set aside its surplus unusable (i.e. 
unplantable) land (of which there are thousands 
of acres, mostly in high, rocky and romantic 


which is surely most of us. It may eventually 
be possible to connect the parks by meandering 
“trails” along old bridle tracks, equipped with 
baiting places for man and beast. 

These reserves would only be “sterilised” 
as regards commercial, residential or other alien 
development. All indigenous agriculture tra- 
ditional within the area would not merely be 
countenanced but actively fostered as a valu- 
able characteristic of the region, to which indeed 
it may owe a large part of its scenic detail and 
individual flavour. 

Fast, heavy, and through traffic would be 
discouraged in these reserves, or better excluded. 
As to the country’s transport system generally, 
I do not think that any large-scale recasting 
of our general network will be found necessary, 
apart from spur-roads to serve such new towns 
as may arise, the rationalising of some of our 
trunk roads, and possibly the building of a few 
special fast motor-ways. 

The total railway mileage is likely actually 
to be reduced rather than added to. Inland 
air travel may become general in the near or 
distant future, but if it does it will necessarily 
mean aeroplanes of so manceuvrable a kind, 
with so low a landing speed, that nothing very 
special should be needed in the way of airfields, 
though central and accessible siting will be 
essential. This will be just as important for 
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the terminal airports for overseas air lines in 
our big towns. 


TOWNS 


Town-planning, as such, forms no part of 
this survey, but this much must be said on the 
subject of towns in general, since they must 
always be the nodal points of any national plan 
and their influence on the whole countryside wil] 
inevitably be felt increasingly, for good or for jl. 

Although the debate continues as to what 
our remade towns should be like, general agree- 
ment does seem to have been already reached 
on some points. 

For instance, it is accepted that there is 
such a thing as an optimum size for towns 
according to their location, siting and character. 
and that to exceed or fall below that predeter. 
mined size must mean a definite and now almost 
actually predictable loss of amenities. Some 
authorities put the optimum population for a 
town that should, if it chose, be capable of 
supporting every sort of civilised amenity, at 
no more than 50,000 (Chester is 41,000, Shrews- 
bury 32,000, Salisbury 25,000, Cambridge 67,100, 
Bath 69,000, and Gloucester 53,000). If your 
town is unmanageably large, 
the valuable sense of united 
citizenship and civic pride is 
diminished to a petty pat- 
riotism of a merely local sort, 
if not lost altogether; traffic 
troubles and general running 
costs mount and multiply 
out of all proportion to any 
gains that mere size may 
bring, real country becomes 
increasingly pushed away 
beyond the citizen’s reach 
and, generally, the law of 
diminishing returns is seen 
to operate with ever-growing 
stringency. 

On the other hand, it is 
now clearly realised that 
only a city of a certain size 
can be capable of supporting 
the many and various public 
amenities that the very 
word ‘“urbanity”’ should 
connote, such civilised re- 
sources as good music, 
drama, opera and even bal- 
let, art collections, museums, 
libraries, a university, hos- 
pitals and clinics, societies 
of many sorts, and really 
first-rate shops and restau- 
rants, all worthily housed in 
architecturally distinguished 
buildings. How many ade- 
quate provincial bookshops 
are there now, how many 
fully equipped theatres or 
places where the art of 
cooking is practised with 
devotion ? 

In another way certain 
historic provincial cities may 
well be profoundly affected : 
by the reorganisation of local administration 
upon a regional in place of a county basis. In 
rural areas, administrative units must tend to be 
larger than social units, which have long ceased 
to bear any relationship to the historic counties. 
It seems now widely agreed that unless effective 
regional administrative areas, analogous to 
those of the war-time Commissioners and to the 
divisions of several national undertakings, are 
established between the central Government 
and the existing county councils, adequately 
co-ordinated planning will prove impossible. 

I have tried to bring into focus a wide 
landscape, with features both immediate and 
remote, which succeeding contributors will 
examine in detail. Distasteful as it is, just 
as agricultural policy must be founded on ‘he 
possible necessity of our having to feed our- 
selves, country planning cannot assume tiat 
this war will end all wars. The folly of 1918 
cannot be repeated. But, having made t! 4t 
qualification, this series will not attempt ‘° 
prescribe the precautions that may be nee  °d 
for defence. 1g 


It will concentrate on outlin'ng 
a country magnificently worth defending. 


[The next article in this series, on Lé d 
Utilisation, will be by Dr. L. Dudley Stani?, 
Director of the Land Utilisation Survey of 


Britain. It will be published next week.) 
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FUNGI THAT ARE SAFE TO EAT 


By MOIRA A. SAVONIUS 


ECENT research has proved that the 
edible fungi contain a great deal more 
nourishment than is generally sup- 
posed, and as a war-time addition to 
the menu they are invaluable. Unfor- 

tunately the majority of people regard fungi 
with grave suspicion, and class everything 
except the Common Mushroom, as inedible 
toadstools. 

As a matter of fact the edible varieties far 
outnumber the poisonous kinds, and it is not 
difficult to learn to distinguish one from the 
other. The danger lies in relying on superstitious 
tests, such as the blackening of silver spoons, 
and other similar valueless methods. The only 
way is to study the actual fungi, or good 
illustrations and descriptions of them, and so 
gain a practical first-hand knowledge. 

The most dangerous fungus is the Death 
Cap, and its superficial likeness to the Mushroom 
has been responsible for many cases of poisoning. 
Actually, however, it is quite easy to tell these 
two fungiapart. The flesh of the Mushroom turns 
reddish or dirty brown when it is broken or 
bruised, and the gills on the underside of the 
cap are pinkish or dark brown in older speci- 
mens. The Death Cap has white, or greenish 
white flesh, and the gills mever turn dark. 

Two other poisonous Agarics, the Warted 
Agaric, and the Fly Agaric also have white 
flesh which does not discolour. The Warted 
Agaric is brownish grey in colour with small 
whitish fragments on the top of the cap, and the 
Fly Agaric is brilliant red with irregular white 
spots on the cap. 

Among the most easily recognisable edible 
fungi is the Chantarelle, which grows fairly 
commonly in woods all over the country during 
the autumn. It is entirely egg yellow in colour 
and has a pleasant fresh smell reminiscent of 
apricots. Young specimens have a rounded or 
flattened cap, but on older fungi it is generally 
depressed in the centre and has a fluted edge. 
The gills are thick and run some way down the 
stem, which narrows towards the base. Chan- 
tarelles have a very firm flesh and require 
thorough cooking to make them soft, but, being 
entirely non-poisonous, they need not be boiled 
in water before frying or stewing. 

The Fairy Ring Mushroom is one of the 
most common of fungi, and it is easily dis- 
tinguished by its habit of forming rings in pasture 
land and on lawns. It has a very fine flavour 
and can be dried or pickled for winter use. 

Another small fungus that preserves well 
is the Milk Fungus. This is about the same size 
as the Fairy Ring Mushroom, with a flat cap 
of a rich brown colour. The gills on the under- 
side are slightly lighter, and, when the fungus 


A FUNGUS OF THE BRACKET 
TYPE GROWING ON A YOUNG 
BIRCH STEM 





A SMALL FUNGUS THAT PRESERVES 

WELL IS THE MILK FUNGUS, WHICH 

GROWS ON DRY GROUND, IN PINE 
WOODS AND ON HEATHS 


is cut or broken, a white milky juice immediately 
appears on the broken surface. This fungus 
grows on dry ground, in pine woods and on 
heaths, and should be boiled for a few minutes 
before frying to extract the juice, which is 
rather bitter. 

The largest of the edible fungi has been 
aptly named the Parasol Mushroom. It often 
reaches a height of nearly a foot and the 
umbrella shaped cap is seven to eight inches 
across, with a prominent boss in the centre. It 
is covered in shaggy brownish scales, which are 
very soft and fleecy to the touch. The stem is 
narrow with brown snake-like markings and 
has a loose membraneous ring just below the 
cap. Unlike most other fungi the Parasol 
Mushroom will keep in good condition for as 
long as a week, and the flavour is even more 
delicate than that of the Common Mushroom. 

The Edible Boletus is a large and substan- 
tial fungus that used to be sold in Covent 
Garden market before the last war. It grows 
in woods, particularly in beech woods, during 


EDIBLE IN THE YOUNG STAGES WHILE 
THE FLESH IS STILL FIRM AND WHITE 


—THE ORDINARY PUFF BALL 
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the autumn. The thick, fleshy cap is very like 
a penny bun, and, instead of the usual gills on 
the underside, it has a thick layer of tiny tubes, 
which give the appearance of a fine sponge. The 
stem is thick and pale brown. The tubes are 
white at first and change to a greenish yellow 
as the fungus grows; they should be removed 
before cooking. 

A closely allied species, the Rough-Legged 
Boletus, which grows very commonly on heaths 
and in birch groves, has a cap which is brownish 
orange in colour. The stem has a slightly raised 
black network all over it, and when the cap is 
broken the flesh turns a bluish purple. 

The ordinary Puff Ball is edible in the 
young stages while the flesh is still firm and 
white. Later when the dust-like spores develop 
inside the ball it can no longer be used for 
culinary purposes. The best way of preparing 
young Puff Balls for eating is to peel them, cut 
the flesh into slices and then fry them until 
they are golden brown. 

Blewits or Blue Leg fungi are fairly well 
known and, like the Boletus, used to be sold in 
the London markets. They can be found in 
pastures and on downland, very often growing 
in ring shaped colonies. In wet weather the 
flesh becomes grey and soggy, and Blewits 
should therefore always be gathered on dry days. 
The cap is very thick and fleshy, rounded in 
shape with a curled edge. The colour of the 
cap is a light tan, the gills are white, and the 
stem is covered with bluish fibres. 

The ‘‘ Beef Steak”’ is a bracket fungus and 
is a parasite on oak trees. The species illustrated 
in this article, growing on a young birch stem, 
has the same manner of growth and being 
“corky”’ in texture is used for mounting small 
entomological specimens. The ‘Beef Steak’”’ 
is red on top, and has a layer of yellowish tubes 
on the underside. The flesh is soft and flabby to 
the touch, and, when it is broken, red juice runs 
out very much like blood from a piece of raw 
beef. Full-grown specimens are often as much 
as 10 or 12 inches across and three inches thick. 
Fried in slices and served with gravy they 
make quite a good substitute for rump steak. 

Besides these easily identifiable fungi there 
are a great number of other edible varieties 
which are worth knowing. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries has recently brought 
out the fifth edition of its Bulletin on Edible 
and Poisonous Fungi, illustrated with coloured 
plates. This Bulletin describes seventeen edible 
and eight poisonous kinds, and, though it does not 
by any means include all the fungi that grow 
in this country, it is a good guide for the 
beginner who wishes to gain at least some 
knowledge of a very interesting subject 





EDIBLE 
FUNGI HAS BEEN APTLY NAMED 
THE PARASOL MUSHROOM 


THE LARGEST OF THE 
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HOW FAST DO FISH SWIM? 


AN has wrested the speed record from 

Nature in every sphere except under- 

water travel, and there, fish are first 

and man is nowhere. I wonder if 

this supremacy of fish is due to the 

fact that they progress by a method fundamen- 

tally different from that adopted by ships and 
submarines. 

Contrary to the popular belief that a fish 
progresses by a “‘screw”’ (?.e., its tail) at its rear, 
the chief driving force of most fish consists of 
undulations of the body which, “rippling” 
against the water, propel the fish forward. Prof. 
J. Gray, in his papers in the Journal of Experi- 
mental Biology on the swimming forces of the 
dogfish, has proved the truth of this statement. 

C. M. Breder, of the New York Zoological 
Society, has shown by experiment that some 
fish can dispense with their tails and still swim 
almost normally. He took two rudd and ampu- 
tated the tail from one of them. When put in 
a tank together both fish swam at the same pace, 
the only difference being that the tailless one 
waggled its posterior faster than its companion. 

Fish have another aid to progression that 
is denied to ships. By the forceful ejection of 
streams of water from their gills they can add 
powerfully to the forward thrust imparted by 
the main propelling action. In fact some fish 
have been seen to force themselves forward by 
exhaled jets of water alone at not much less than 
top speed. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that an 
American inventor has paralleled this particu- 
lar perfection of fish locomotion in a device he 
called an “induced streamline system,’’ in which 
the main feature is the ejection of streams of 
water through nozzles in such a way as 
materially to increase the speed of a vessel in 
water. I wonder what other secrets of marine 
engineering await discovery from the swimming 
forces of fish. 

Streamlining in any body designed to pro- 
gress through water is enormously important. 
Water has a resistance 700 times greater than 
that of air, and resistance to movement in water 
varies as the square of the speed of the moving 
object. These facts help to explain why rough- 
ness on the hull of a ship reduces its speed up to 
the extent of not less than 35 per cent. 

J. R. Norman, in his book, A History of 
Fishes, shows in the following passage the per- 
fection of streamlining to which fish have 
attained. 


THE MARKO SHARK TRAVELS SO FAST THAT 
ITS SPEED WILL CARRY IT NEARLY 30FT. 


ABOVE THE WATER 


By FRANK W. LANE 


PORPOISES?ARE REPORTED TO HAVE 


“The beautifully moulded, bullet-shaped 
head, with its pointed snout forming an efficient 
cutwater; the jaws fitting so close together that 
it is scarcely possible to insert the blade of a 
penknife between them; the firm, smooth eyes, 
carefully adjusted so that their surfaces are level 
with adjoining surfaces of the head; and the 
closely fitting gill-covers; all these are features 
whose meaning becomes clear when interpreted 
in terms of rapid progression. 

“The small scales with which the body is 
covered offer practically no resistance to forward 
motion, presenting a comparatively smooth sur- 
face, which is still further improved by the 
presence of a copious supply of slime. Finally, 
the smooth hollow curves of the hinder part of 
the body, extending from the region of greatest 
thickness backwards to the tail, are admirably 





BEEN TIMED AT 70 MILES AN HOUR 


adapted to permit of the passage of the water 
displaced during forward motion.”’ 

Speeds attained by fish have been the 
subject of almost as many guesses as have those 
of insects. In both cases it is extremely difficult 
to obtain trustworthy data, but it is possible to 
give a fair approximation of the speeds which 
can be expected of a wide variety of fish and 
other marine animals. 

Both in France and in this country water 
speedways have been used for timing the 
velocity of fresh-water fish. Before the war, 
Inspector Kreitman, of the French Department 
of Waters and Forests, had a special track con- 
structed on the river Vienne and carried out 
some fish speed trials. Some of the speeds then 
recorded were : salmon, 18 miles an hour; trout, 
10 miles an hour; and muilet, 9 miles an hour. 





A DOLPHIN RACE. ANIMALS BELIEVED TO BE DOLPHINS 
ZIG-ZAGGED IN FRONT OF A 


SHIP TRAVELLING AT 


THIRTY-TWO KNOTS 
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Barbel, chub and roach were among the also- 
swams at speeds varying from 6} to 43 miles 
an hour. 

Bower-Shore carried out experiments in 
this country in a tank planted at one end 
with aquatic plants. Fish were placed in the 
water at the open end of the tank and immedi- 
ately swam for the cover at the other end. 
Approximate speeds attained in these tests 
were : pike, 13 miles an hour; rainbow trout, 12 
miles an hour; perch and roach, 10 miles an 
hour; dace, 9 miles an hour and black bass and 
minnow, 8 miles an hour. 

Bower-Shore gives some interesting data 
which he obtained while fishing. He says a trout 
took out 25 yards of line in 22 seconds, and thus 
travelled at 23 miles an hour. A pike took out 
20 yards of line in a shade less than 2 seconds, 
giving a speed of roughly 21 miles an hour. But 
Bower-Shore considers the maximum speed of 
a pike is at least 30 miles an hour. Of all the fish 
he has kept in tanks the black bass appears to be 
the fastest. 

Several other systems of timing have also 
been used. Among these may be mentioned 
calculating from the speed of a ship how fast 
a fish must have been travelling to pass it in a 
given time; measuring the speed of a river and 
then deducing the minimum speed which a fish 
must attain to make headway against the 
current; estimating from the height of a fish’s 
jump how fast its under-water speed must have 
been to carry it to that height; and taking cine- 
matograph pictures of a fish in motion and then 
deducing its speed from a comparison of its 
successive positions on different picture-frames. 

As in the timing of insects, it is to Professor 
A. Magnan that one must turn to find the most 
ingenious method of obtaining a fish’s speed. 
Magnan harnessed fish to a delicate speed 
indicator which recorded the amount of line 
taken out by the fish in a given time. 

Magnan mentions that he obtained a speed 
for the blue shark of 24 miles an hour. He did 

t, however, harness this fish; he obtained the 
peed by the cinematographic method. Fast as 
such a speed is, I think it is far from the record 
for a shark. Capt. W. E. Young, who has had 
immense experience of sharks and shark-fishing, 
puts the maximum speed of these fish at between 
40 and 50 miles an hour. 

Evidence in support of such speeds is found 
in the great heights to which marko sharks have 
leapt when hooked. A film showed that one 
reached nearly 30 feet above the water. One 
specimen crashed on to a launch and before it 
was subdued it smashed metal chairs and other 
movable articles within range. 

Some of the most interesting speed records 
have been obtained without elaborate timing 
devices. Zane Grey has recorded that he hooked 
a bone-fish when he was angling in waders in 
shallow water. The fish shot away and in order 
to ease the strain on the line, Grey began to run 
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HOOKED SAILFISH HAVE BEEN TIMED AT ABOUT 68 MILES AN HOUR 


IN THE 


‘6 9 


This one is ‘* walking ’ 
in the same direction as the fish. He covered 50 
feet while the bone-fish took 400 feet of line. If 
it is assumed that Grey ran at only 5 miles an 
hour that gives a speed for the bone-fish of 
about 40 miles an hour. 

Bone-fish have been described as the “all 
high-gear fish,’’ and they are certainly amazing 
performers for their comparatively small size; 
they weigh only a few pounds and seldom exceed 
three feet in length. Yet Van Campen Heilner 
says he has known a bone-fish to run out 1,000 
feet of line and then break it at the spool. Zane 
Grey held that bone-fish were among the fastest 
of fish, and one enthusiast put their maximum 
speed at 100 miles an hour. The fastest timed 
speed for these fish of which I have knowledge 
is 100 yards in 9} seconds, or a little over 22 
miles an hour, but I can well believe they are 
capable of at least double this speed. 

A number of American anglers maintain 
that the wahoo is the fastest fish in the seven 
seas. Heilner, for example, says: ‘‘ These fish 
are so fast that I believe they could run circles 
around a speed boat.’’ A hooked wahoo has been 





“WHEN A LARGE SWORDFISH RAMS A SHIP IT CAN PUT FORTH AN 
ENERGY EQUAL TO 200 HORSE-POWER” 


ATLANTIC 


over the water by churning it with its tail 


known to take out 200 yards of line in 11 
seconds, which works out at over 37 miles an 
hour. 

Recent Canadian experiments have proved, 
however, that a much better speed than that will 
have to be set up by any fish claiming the blue 
riband. These experiments concern tuna or, as 
we call them, tunny. It had long been known 
that these fish are extremely fast. Victor Hey, 
of Scarborough, told me that “they can certainly 
goat 40 miles an hour, and I have old fishermen’s 
support in this.’’ But it was not until an efficient 
timing device for these living torpedoes was 
invented that it was possible to test such speeds. 

The device is called the “ fish-o-meter,’’ and 
it was designed by H. Earl Thompson, of 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, and Bob Edge, a radio 
sports commentator. It consists of a motor- 
cycle speedometer, a flexible cable and a pulley 
mounted on a rod and reel in such a way that the 
line passes part of the way round the pulley. 
When a fish is hooked its speed is shown directly 
on the dial of the speedometer in miles an hour. 
A stop-hand registers the maximum speed in any 
run of the fish. 

When Thompson hooked a 60-Ib. tuna the 
top speed registered was 44 milesan hour. But 
as the middle-weight tunas of about 500 Ib. are 
believed to be the fastest swimmers it will be 
necessary to wait until Thompson hooks a much 
larger fish before the maximum speed of the 
tunny family can be known. 

Although not true fish, two members of the 
cetacea, the porpoise and dolphin, are worthy of 
mention. A man who was on board a destroyer 
told me that he saw porpoises (they were more 
probably dolphins as these are the faster 
animals) zig-zagging in front when the ship was 
travelling at 32 knots. I have read one report 
which said that porpoises had been timed by an 
aeroplane to travel at 70 miles an hour. But the 
complication of air- and sea-level speed renders 
such a record untrustworthy. 

Is any living animal capable of a speed of 
70 miles an hour in water? Almost incredible as 
it may sound I think the answer is “ Yes’’. As 
proof, here is a quotation from the authoritative 
Marine Game Fishes by Lionel A. Walford. 

“The sailfish (an ally of the swordfish 
F. W. L.) is often asserted to be one of the 
fastest of all marine fishes. In the Atlantic the 
runs of hooked specimens have been timed with 
a stop watch, and the speed attained has been 
reckoned at as much as 100 yards in 3 seconds or, 
roughly, 68 miles an hour.”’ 

Small wonder that when a large swordfish 
rams a ship it can shake it from stem to stern, 
put forth an energy equal to 200 horse-power 
and drive its sword through 20 inches of hard 
wood sheathed with copper. 
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FARLEIGH HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE—II 


THE HOME OF VISCOUNT LYMINGTON 


Built by the first Earl of Portsmouth in 1731, on the remains of the medieval house burnt in 


1661. 


OING to take the waters upon 

Tower Hill (of all places!) on 

January 27, 1661, Samuel Pepys 

met three sledges standing there to 

carry Lord Monson, Sir Henry 
Mildmay, and Mr. Robert Wallop to the gal- 
lows at Tyburn and back again, with ropes 
round their necks: “which is to be repeated 
every year, this being the day of their sentenc- 
ing the King.’”’ Six of those who sat in 
judgment on Charles I were not executed but 
condemned to imprisonment, confiscation of 
estates, and this annual humiliation. Robert 
Wallop, who had first been nominated to the 
family seat for Andover when still under age, 
thus paid for his excessive Parliamentary zeal. 
Yet he protested that “he ever did and doeth 
from His Soule abhorre and detest that most 
horrid and execreble murther of his late 
Mat®; and his appearing in that pretended 
Court was for noe other cause but that hee 
mighte gaine an advantage thereby of being 
instrumental to preserve y® life of His late 
Matie,””, Indeed, he was not present when 
sentence on the King was passed and so did 
not sign the death warrant. But his known 
Republican sympathies, his activity on the 
Council of State, and the fact that he had 
accepted £10,000 from the confiscated estates 
of the Marquess of Winchester, the gallant 
old defender of Basing House, “as com- 
pensation for his losses during the war,”’ 
went against him. It should be remembered 
to him for good that in order to save the 
Great Hall of Winchester Castle from the 


2.—IN THE OLD DINING-ROOM: A FIREPLACE OF CIRCA 
1630, AND THORNHILL’S PORTRAIT OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON 
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Enlarged in 1935, Farleigh contains a remarkable series of portraits illustrating the family’s 
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1.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 


ADDED FROM DESIGNS BY MR 


Cromwellians he bought it himself and 
resold it for £50 when he was in prison. 
The memory of the long siege of Basing died 
hard in the neighbourhood. So when the great 
courtyarded house of the Wallops on the 
hills south of the town went up in flames, 
there were many who 
said that the fire was 
something more than 
a just retribution for 
the sack and destruc- 
tion of Basing House. 
Yet retribution 

or revenge—was 
limited to the person 
and possessions of 
Robert himself. Six 
centuries of loyal and 
sometimes splendid 
service by  genera- 
tions of Wallops, to 
the nation in general 
and to Hampshire 
folk in particular, en- 
abled the fanaticism 
of one member of 
the family to be as 
quickly forgotten. 
His estates were con- 
fiscated, but were im- 
mediately granted to 
Thomas Wriothesley, 
fourth Earl of South- 
ampton and Lord 
Treasurer, for the 
benefit of his sister 
Lady Anne and her 
family. Lady Anne, 
by then deceased, 
was Robert Wallop’s 
first wife, and her 
son, known as Colonel 
Wallop, duly — suc- 
ceeded to the Far- 
leigh, Hurstbourne, 
and Wallop estates. 
An exquisite little 
portrait of Lady 
Anne as a child (her 
father, incidentally, 
was the noted patron 
of Shakespeare) 


. H. GOODHART RENDEL IN 1935 


hangs to-day at Farleigh in a place of honour in 
the Octagon Room (Fig. 4), and suggests that 
she inherited something of her father’s good 
looks, so frequently alluded to in the Sonnets. 
A Cavalier in armour, behind whom rages a 
conflagration, in his full-length portrait in 
the dining-room (Fig. 10), may be a Vandyck 
of Robert Wallop before the Civil War. 
Robert Wallop attributed some of his 
misfortunes to the extravagance of his son. 
I do not know in what these consisted, but 
they may explain why the father failed, in 
1660, to raise the sum required for a pardon 
which was apparently within an ace of being 
given him. But they no doubt help to ac- 
count for the family’s obscurity for half a 
century, until his grandson John retrieved 
its fortunes from an unexpected direction. 
The descendants of the four Saxon 
brothers, whom Domesday found seated 
beside the Wallop stream, had risen as 
knights of the shire to eminence in the county 
with the gradual increase in the yield of 
their downland acres, till the great Sir John 
in Henry VIII’s time, made the name of 
Wallop synonymous with the vigorous 
trouncing of the King’s enemies. John 
Wallop, born in 1690, carried the bend 
wavey on a silver shield into the House of 
Peers by more courtly means. As a youth 
of 18 already in enjoyment of his inheritance 
by the deaths of his father and elder brother, 
he contrived, on his way from Eton to polish 
his education in Geneva, to take part as a 
volunteer in the Battle of Oudenarde. After 
two years of “academical exercitations, visi- 
tation of the most eminent personages, and 
reconnoitring the most celebrated curiosities 
of Italy,” he made his way into Germany 
and at Hanover was “admitted to the most 
confidential familiarity’’ with the Elector, 
the future George I. This provident friend- 
ship, supported as it probably was by being 
able to talk with the Elector in his own 
tongue, bore fruit when King George mounted 
the throne of England. At 25 John Wallo; 
was elected M.P. for Hampshire; at 27 he 
was named a lord of the Treasury “by par- 
ticular nomination of the King”; at 30 he 
was created Baron Wallop and Viscount 
Lymington. Though he took no active part 
in politics—one of the first of his family 
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3.—SIR ISAAC NEWTON, BY 
KNELLER, 1687 


not to do so—he was evidently a supporter 
of Walpole, and in 1742 was raised to the 
Earldom of Portsmouth: all good Hamp- 
shire titles, it will be observed, derived from 
places with which his ancestors, if not 
himself, had been intimately connected from 
time to time. It was he who re-built the 
old house at Hurstbourne Priors, and in 1731 
raised the present house at Farleigh on the 
foundations of one side of the burnt-out 
quadrangle, possibly employing Thomas 
Archer as his architect. 

Some part of the earlier building, besides 
the medieval foundations, was incorporated 
into the Georgian house, for the old dining- 
room at the east end of the south, the former 
entry, front has a handsome Charles I period 
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6.—THE NEW 
DINING- ROOM 


Blue-green walls, 
needlework chairs 
painted Etruscan 
red. Flanking the 
fireplace, Grant’s 
portraits of the 
fifth Earl and 
Countess of 


Portsmouth 





4.—LADY ANNE WALLOP. 
CIRCA 1600 


mantelpiece (Fig. 2). This faces a bay 
window, looking east, with the canted sides 
characteristic of early Renaissance building. 
The room contains some of the most interest- 
ing of the remarkable collection of family 
portraits. On either side of the door to the 
new dining-room, which occupies the left- 
hand wing of the new north front (Fig. 1) 
hang the young Reynolds’s portraits of the 
first Earl and Allan Ramsay’s of his second 
wife, daughter of Lord Griffin. Next her isa 
charming picture (1745) of one of their 
daughters by a little-known painter, George 
Beare. Two of Kneller’s best portraits show 
what a fine artist he could be when he tried : 
Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington (Fig. 11) 
and Sir Isaac Newton (Fig. 3). 
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5.—BUST OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 
BY PETER SCHEEMAKERS 


The Arlington is a masterly study of 
the old intriguer of the Cabal, who, for once 
seems to have discarded the black patch 
across the bridge of his nose that concealed 
a wound received at Andover in the Civil 
War. It must have been painted late in his 
life when he had put aside the full-bottomed 
wig and his notoriously pompous Court 
manner, for country retirement at Euston 
(inherited by his only daughter the Duchess 
of Grafton). The picture came to Farleigh 
with his niece Bridget, daughter of his 
brother the first Lord Tankerville (the 
builder of Uppark), who was Lord Ports- 
mouth’s first wife. 

The Newton is signed and dated 1689, 
when the philosopher was 47, two years after 
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8.—THE FIRST EARL OF PORTSMOUTH AND HIS SECOND WIFE ELIZABETH 
GRIFFIN, BY REYNOLDS 





9.—LADY LYMINGTON’S BEDROOM 
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the publication of his Principia. The im- 
pressive features, framed in the fuzzy grey- 
ing hair, and the delicate hand, are presented 
with convincing directness and a delicate 
strength unusual with Kneller. This mag- 
nificent portrait can be compared with two 
other likenesses in the house: that by 
Thornhill, painted perhaps 40 years later, 
over the fireplace (Fig. 2: illustrated in my 
article on that artist, July 5, 1941); and a 
bust by Scheemakers in Lord Lymington’s 
library (Fig. 5), which strikes one neither as a 
good likeness nor comparable in forcefulness 
to Roubiliac’s famous (and equally posthu- 
mous) presentation of Newton at Trinity, 
Cambridge—for which he evidently to some 
extent followed Thornhill’s picture. These 
superb portraits, together with a mass of 
personal and scientific papers, came into the 
family through the marriage of Lord Lyming- 
ton, the first Earl of Portsmouth’s only son, 
to Catherine Conduitt, Sir Isaac’s niece and 
coheiress, and daughter of his successor as 
Master of the Mint. 

Lord Portsmouth’s intention in_ re- 
building Farleigh in 1731 is not entirely clear, 
save as a small alternative residence to 
Hurstbourne, convenient for the family vault 
in Farleigh Church. However, his son prob- 
ably took up residence on his marriage in 1740, 
and his widow may have lived here during 
her short widowhood. He died in 1749, she 
in 1750. Their two little sons must have been 
brought up by the old Earl and Countess, 
who both died in 1762. 

The second Earl of Portsmouth married 
the masterful Urania Coulson Fellowes of 
Middlesex, and Eggesford, Devon, who out- 
lived him 15 years, dying in 1812. This lady, 
whose impressive portraits in peeress’s robes 
dominate the dining-room (Fig. 6, by Sanders) 
and the drawing-room (by Hoppner), in- 
herited her christian name from her mother’s 
family—she was a Herbert of Chirbury of 
whom there is a delightful portrait as a young 
shepherdess by Thornhill. Two full-length 
seventeenth-century portraits in the dining- 
room, Kneller studio works, are of the 
Bristol merchant and his wife, Thomas 
Coulson, from whom the Felloweses inherited 
considerable property which ultimately 
passed to the Wallops. Urania, Countess of 
Portsmouth, had the use of Farleigh as her 
dower house and died there. 

Their eldest son the third Earl was a 
most engaging character, of whom Joseph 
Stevens in his Parochial History of St. Mary 
Bourne has left a fascinating portrait. 


His life was quite harmless, his time being chiefly 
employed in riding about and taking part with his 
neighbours, cottagers or otherwise, in any small 
social matters. He took great interest in all wed- 
dings and christenings at the parish church, and 
was commonly to be seen at the village festivals 
and sheepshearings. He was also fond of bell- 
ringing, and was often present in the belfry (the 
numerous bats no doubt attracting him to the 
spot?—C. H.). His mode of conveyance from 
place to place was by means of a heavy, well made 
oak cart, in shape similar to the ordinary farmer’s 
fizld cart, in which he sat surrounded with rugs, 
with his back resting against the high head-piece, 
his feet towards the foot-board. His attendant and 
driver for many years was William ‘Tayler, an 
intelligent labourer. . . . In driving, Tayler 
sat at the head of the cart, carrying a carter’s whip, 
which was an object of interest to the Earl. And 
of the horse that drew the vehicle the Earl was 
justly proud, it being a handsome cob of the Suffolk 
breed and of the colour of the genuine Suffolk 
Punch. The Earl was a_ hale, robust-looking 
man, and not without dignity, as anyone was 
made to feel who was unduly free in accosting 
him 


But unfortunately this good Earl, this 
great-nephew of Newton, who lived blame- 
lessly till 1853, was adjudged to be in a state 
of mental derangement. The estate devolved 
on his brother Newton, who had already 
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inherited the Fellowes estate at 
Eggesford, taking the name of 
Fellowes, and died the next year. 
Isaac Newton Wallop, the fifth Earl, 
was his son. Grant’s fine portraits 
of him and of his wife, Lady Eveline 
Herbert, daughter of the first Earl] 
of Carnarvon, hang either side the 
dining-room fireplace (Fig. 6) 

he in morning coat, breeches, and 
top boots, accompanied by his 
dogs: the model of a Victorian 
squire and one of the finest of 
Victorian portraits. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1891 by his eldest son, 
whose distinguished and learned 
career included the Under-Secre- 
tarvship for War in Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Government. His 
second and younger brothers suc- 
cessively succeeded him in the 
Earldom, the latter being the 
present Lord Portsmouth who 
had long before made his home 
in the Middle West of the United 
States. Lord Lymington, — his 
elder son, though his childhood 
was spent on his father’s ranch, 
returned early in life to the 
family home under his uncle’s 
care, and, since 1925, has both 
administered the Hampshire estates 


with notable results (including 
a series of stimulating books T 


on agriculture) and occupied the 
almost hereditary seat in the House 
of Commons. 

The alterations to Farleigh consequent on 
its resumption as the family seat, in place of 
Hurstbourne, were outlined last week. Until 
Mr. Goodhart Rendel’s additions for Lord 
Lymington it was a distinctly small house 
with two good rooms. It is still compact, as 
country houses go, but the roomier for the 
adding of a dining-room and drawing-room, 
with bedrooms and bathrooms over, on the 
entry side (Fig. 1) 

Most of the pictures, which are the chief 
feature of the dining-room, have been already 
alluded to. The walls are a soft peacock flue 
or bottle green, matching the faded blues in 


the eighteenth-century needlework chairs 
(Fig. 12), the curtains cherry red silk. The 


lovely floral upholstery of the chairs is 
ascribed to Urania, Countess of Portsmouth: 
but she had not time to work the backs as 
well as the seats of all this large set, which 
was evidently bought for the Wyatt house 
at Hurstbourne built in the 1780’s to take 





11.—HENRY BENNET, EARL OF ARLINGTON, 


BY KNELLER 


.—IN THE DINING-ROOM : 
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PORTRAIT, OVER SIDEBOARD, PROBABLY ROBERT 


WALLOP BY VANDYCK 


the place of the first Earl of Portsmouth’s 
great early Georgian building on the banks 
of the Test. Their painting “in the Etruscan 
manner ’”’—Indian red, with black and white 
lines—suggests the existence of one of 
Wyatt’s Etruscan rooms in the house, un- 
fortunately burnt 70 years ago. In the 
drawing-room, shut up during the war, 
but similar in proportions to the dining-room, 
is a superb full-length Daniel Mytens por- 
trait .of ‘‘Steenie,”’ Duke of Buckingham. 
Above the drawing-room is Lady Lymington’s 
bedroom (Fig. 9), with windows to south, 
west, and north, and some pleasant Regency 
furniture included in its attractively simple 
décor. The “best bedroom” is that in the 
octagon, in the middle of the south front 
(Fig. 7). 

A fine old Venetian bed, with  sea- 
green silk, is backed by a mellow verdure 
tapestry, and the pale green walls set off 
the pinks and greens of the Aubusson carpet. 
The furniture includes two exceptional 


Charles II high-backed chairs, possibly going 
back to the days of the first Lord Ports- 
mouth’s father or the Colonel, his grandfather. 
These and the other rooms have been 
charmingly furnished by Lady Lymington 
chiefly with a selection from the contents of 
Hurstbourne Priors, and it may be confidently 
said that both pictures and furniture are 
seen—and arranged—to better advantage in 
their new home than was possible in that 
red Victorian mansion. Thanks to this 
pleasant taste and the skill of Mr. Goodhart 
Rendel’s additions, Farleigh is an excellent 
example: of that compact type of country 
house which must increasingly take the place 
of the larger “‘seats.’’ Better adapted to the 
scale and needs of modern life, it worthily 
houses the heirlooms and traditions of a 
family (in the words of the first Earl’s epi- 
taph) “under ye Reigns of this Kingdom’s 
Saxon Princes Respectable,” on a site that 
has nurtured Wallops for close on 500 
years. CHRISTOPHER HUussEY. 








12.—DINING-ROOM CHAIRS, PAINTED IN THE ETRUSCAN TASTE, CIRCA 
1780, WITH CONTEMPORARY FLORAL NEEDLEWORK 
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N Mammals of Great Britain J. C. Millais 
says ‘‘ Foxes do not make interesting 
pets . . . and never show attachment 
to their masters.’’ With both these state- 
ments I beg to differ. A fox is capable of 

affection and becomes exceedingly tame and 
playful with his owner. But he is only tame 
with those few people he really knows; he 
remains a wild creature with strangers. Ex- 
ceedingly playful (even when adult), he is a bit 
rough in play, his jaws being very powerful. 
Yet my own dog fox never shut his teeth on 
my bare hand, although clothing puzzled him, 
and he sometimes unwittingly hurt through 
my clothes. A tennis ball was always a 
source of great amusement. As he was unable 
to bounce it, his method was to put it on 
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FOXES MAKE 


PLAYFUL 
PETS 


By LIONEL EDWARDS 


top of his kennel] and let it drop, catching it 
on the rebound. 

In the handling of a dog fox a certain 
amount of tact is necessary, especially in’ spring, 
but any reasonably observant person will know 
when his fox is out of temper. Some people 
are naturally good with foxes. 

In Random Recollections of the Belvoir Hunt, 
the author, owner of a tame vixen who played 
havoc with his poultry, was determined to get 
rid of her, so he put her in a fox earth and left 
her. Before he had gone 200yds. she was at 
his heels. She was taken back to her old quar- 
ters, much to her delight. A friend of mine 
who got tired of his tame fox took him into a 
large wood and tried to lose him but had the 
greatest difficulty in shaking him off. 
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THE FOX WHO INTRUDED IN DAYLIGHT INTO A STABLE 
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SEARCHING FOR BEETLES 


It is curious, considering that one’s fox 
pets are invariably captured as small cubs, 
what a lot of things they know, apparently from 
hereditary instinct. For example, although 
they can never have seen their parents do it, 
they instinctively bury any food surplus to 
their requirements. If the ground is soft they 
merely cover it, using their noses, not paws, 
for the purpose. Again, you take them for a 
walk, and they will turn over the horse drop- 
pings in search of a beetle they can never have 
before eaten. Tame fox cubs go “mousing” 
exactly like the wild. 

Foxes are astonishingly quick to learn, up 
to a point. They quickly discover the where- 
abouts of the catch of the door of their cages, 
but haven’t quite enough sense to open it. 
I’ve seen one standing on its hind 
legs, trying to drink from a cattle- 
trough too high for a cub to reach, 
but, having watched the terrier 
jump on the side of the trough, he 
immediately followed suit and was 
able to drink in comfort. 

Although, I believe, foxes can- 
not be house-trained, some like to 
be in the house and to sit in front 
of the fire, but every time a coal 
drops out, they jump yards away. 
Also, if a stranger comes into the 
room suddenly, they are apt to jump 
on to the mantelpiece or the side- 
board, often with most disastrous 
results. 

I knew one fox who was fond of 
motoring and who often came to 
meets of the Atherstone with his 
mistress. He used to gaze out of the 
car window at the hounds with 
almost professional interest. 

Vixens are, I think, much easier 
to tame than dog foxes. All the 
same, much as I liked my captured 
foxes of either sex, I was always 
rather glad when they escaped, as 
they usually did. Wild animals in 
captivity, even if born in bondage, 
never look really happy. I think 
they suffer more from loneliness than 
confinement. Their golden eyes gaze 
wistfully into the distance, and on 
still nights one hears them barking 
when they catch the wind of their 
wild brethren, who come very close 
to the captive, as is shown by foot- 
prints in the snow. 

Theirs is, in fact, a' life sentence 
(unless they break gaol), although its 
severity is lessened by the fact that 
they never knew freedom. Yet the 
wild instinct is so strong that it al- 
most amounts to the same thing. 
You dare not deliberately let them 
go, for tame foxes are very destruc- 
tive to poultry (especially your own). 
It is not easy for an animal whose 
food has always been brought to him 
to catch wild birds. Actually his 
chances of long freedom are not very 
good. Being almost without fear of 
man, he falls an easy victim to gun, 
trap or poison, the huntsman being 
usually the least of his enemies to 
be feared. 

All the same, the ex-captives 
sometimes do survive. I have seen 
only one killed by hounds. He hada 
very rotten collar still on him and 
had presumably been at liberty a 
long time. 

These semi-feral foxes do strange 
things. A chauffeur of my acquain- 
tance found a fox asleep on his bed 
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sure if one ought to keep any 
wild animal in captivity, there 
are many less reputable ways 
of amusing yourself. 

If a census were taken of 




















THE TAME FOX CUB THAT COULD NOT REACH THE WATER 


After watching the dog’s method he, too, jumped on the side of the trough 


on a hunting morning. It jumped out through 
the open window. A lady M.F.H., when 
hunting a cub near her house, saw another fox 
trying to get in at the front door. I remember 
a bumptious whipper-in, when explaining why 
he hadn’t holloaed the fox away, saying, ‘“ We 
don’t ’unt foxes with collars and chains on, 
where I come from!” I expect he heard from 
i¢ huntsman, as he deserved, later on. 

Talking of escaped pets recalls a curious 
incident that happened last winter in Hamp- 
shire. 

A groom and strapper were clipping a horse, 
with the stable door wide open. Past the door 
came a fox. ‘‘Look out, Bob! That’s the 
captin’s tame fox. Catch ’un afore he gets out 
of the yard !” 

Out rushed Bob in time to see the fox jump 
out over the high double doors at the end of 
the yard. Bob came back 1emarking, “That 
weren’t no tame fox !’’ However, to make sure, 
he was sent to look in the fox’s cage—in which 
lay ‘“‘the captin’s fox,’’ fast asleep. It iscurious 
that a wild fox should have come in daylight 
into the stable yard, and more curious since he 
was not a hunted fox. We asked the huntsman 
if he had brought a fox anywhere near, and he 
said: ‘‘Not within a couple of miles, but we 
did change foxes about that distance away, 
- he might have been our original hunted 
oc” 

One would imagine that a fox, once free 
from captivity, would never return, yet I once 
lost a vixen about New Year, and she returned 
about the end of February with a collie dog she 
had been accustomed to play with as a cub. 
Unfortunately she came to a sad end before she 
had been home many days, béing hanged by her 
collar and chain while climbing a gate. 

My dog fox, after having been at liberty 
for several months, returned to his cage at night 
to pay off an old score. He had always been 
greatly annoyed, when in captivity, by a guinea 
fowl which roosted on his cage and was always 
chattering rude remarks at him. So one night 
he returned and slew the guinea fowl by biting 
its head off, and disappeared again. Since then, 
honour having been satisfied, he has kept well 
away. 





BURYING FOOD 





One of the disadvantages of escaped pets 
is that every fox found in your vicinity might be 
your erstwhile pal, but I confess that, outside 
fiction, I have never known a fox return to its 
owner on being chased. Although I am far from 














A HUNTING MORNING VISITOR ASLEEP ON 


the number of people who have 
at one time or another kept 
foxes as pets it would run 
into surprisingly large figures. 
I have even met in London a 
tame fox on collar and chain, 
while in a Midland town I came 
across, some years ago, a pro- 
fessional rat-catcher who num- 
bered a tame fox among his 
terriers and other rat-catching 
accessories. This fox was a 
marvel of celerity in despatch- 
ing rats. Not that he really 
was an exception, as the whole 
of genus vulpes are good ratters. 

On another occasion, cal- 
ling on a farmer neighbour | 
was almost overcome with foxy 
smell and asked the reason. 
The farmer replied, ‘‘My tame 
fox is lying under the sofa on 
which you are sitting. When 
he has got used to your strange 
voice he will come out,’’ and 
in due course ‘“‘ Master Charles ”’ 
came slinking forth, 

Although the day seems 
far off when the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together, 
it is recorded that fox and 
hound have done so. I remember that in 1912 
a vixen was kept for the summer in a kennel 
with foxhound puppies. They slept and played 
together quite amicably, until the fox came toa 
sad end, through no fault of the puppies. 
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HOPPING UNDER FIRE 


N the hop gardens over which this time 
last year the Battle of Britain was being 
largely fought the hoppers have this year 
been having a quiet September, though 

their camps are still camouflaged under trees 
and in orchards ‘“‘in case Jerry comes over.” 

Last September the Kent and Sussex 
hoppers worked “under fire.”” The German 
aeroplanes were not attacking them, of 
course, but they never knew what was going 
to fall next out of the cloudless skies—a 
bomb, a parachutist, or a screaming fighter 
plunging in pieces to earth; and always 
there was the angry background of the 
machine-guns high overhead. 

In August it had been difficult to secure 
enough hoppers, as Londoners thought the 
hopfields too exposed to danger, but after a 
few day and night blitzes over London they 
altered their minds and there was quite an 
exodus to Kent and Sussex. Here, although 
the skies were a great battle arena, you could 
at least see what was happening, the gardens 
were not a definite target, and above all 
you got away from the sirens. 

Whenever the buzz of ‘planes drew 
near, the farmer with whom I was working 
would shout : “Keep under the hops; they 
won't see you,” and once he sprinted five 
miles to catch a man, believed to be a Nazi, 
seen descending by parachute from a falling 








By H. AUSTEN 


PROFESSIONAL 
‘plane. The man turned out to be an angry 
Canadian pilot. 

We soon settled down to this most curi- 
ous picking in the history of the hop gardens, 
and unless a fighter swooped unhealthily 
near our particular farm, we worked steadily 


( Above, left) 
LINE OF BINS BETWEEN 
THE “ HILLS” 


(Above, right) 

A **MEASURER” PLUNG- 

ING HIS BUSHEL 

MEASURE INTO A BIN 

The “ booker” stands by 

to record the number of 
bushels picked 


(Left) 

EMPTYING A MEASURE 
INTO A “POKE” 
Experts can pick more than 
fifteen bushels a day 


HOP-PICKERS—ALL MEMBERS OF ONE 





FAMILY 


throughout the day, leaving our bins for ; 
moment only when a particularly excitin 
fight boiled up overhead. 

In fine weather what can be more de 
lightful than working under the endless green 


’ 


aisles of “the hop that swings so lightly”? 





Every group of six bins, standing between 
the “hills” on which the hops are planted, 
works more or less in a line, and is responsible 
for clearing a certain area of hops; this group 
moves forward as the day progresses. A 
“binman ”’ is in charge of each group, cuttine 
down sufficient “ bines”’ for his bins to strij 

and holding up the great sack or “poke 

into which the “measurer”’ pours hops a 
intervals. ‘Hops ready! Clean your hops ! 

is the cry of the “binman” every few hour 

when measuring is about to begin. 


Accompanied by the “booker,” th: 
‘““measurer”’ visits each bin and plunges hi 
basket bushel measure into the moist 
pleasant-smelling mass which has been pickec 
clean of all leaves and stems. As he empti¢ 
the measures into the “poke” he calls ot 
the number, which is written by the “ booker 
on the picker’s record card, and also in tl 
farm book. Owing to the war and labou 
shortage, farmers are now paying a “tally 
of Is. per two bushels against the pre-wa 
tariff of 1s. per three bushels. An averag 
pick a day is about 15 bushels, but expert 
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A HOPPER’S CAMP CAREFULLY CON- 
CEALED IN AN ORCHARD 


can pick more than that, and children and 
old people can add enormously to the family 
bin and finances. 

At noon lunch-time is called, and last 
year hoppers usually settled down to picnic 
in the shade (both to avoid sun and the seem- 
ingly inquisitive ’planes), but a few thought 
it worth while to trail back to their camp or 
huts for a cup of tea. It was during this 
rest hour that the amateur could learn a 
lot from professional hoppers who had picked 
almost since the cradle and were often a very 
fine type engaging in land work all the 
summer : hoeing, fruit-picking, potato-pull- 
ing, etc. They would talk learnedly and 

ily about varieties of hops, many of them 
10W practically extinct, but with fine names 
such as Golden Tips, Pretty Wills, Ruflers, 
and Apple Puddings. Fuggles, one was glad 
to know, were still popular on the Kent- 
Sussex borders, where they appreciated the 
stiff soil. One old fellow quoted the doggerel 
lines : 
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Hops and pickerel, carp and beer 
Came into England all in a year, 
and said that he had known a farmer who had 
increased output by hiring a_barrel-organ 
to accompany the pickers’ choruses in his 
hop gardens. “But that was long ago,” he 
added. ‘Hoppers don’t sing much nowa- 
days.” 
At one o’clock picking and measuring 
would start again until five, when most people 
would begin to pack up. They wanted to do 
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(Above) “ POKES“ BEING LOADED UP 
FOR CARTING TO AN OAST 


(Left) A 





HOP PRESS IN THE 
FLOOR OF THE OAST 


UPPER 


their shopping, get the supper and put out 
camp fires and all lights before the German 
bombers came droning over on their nightly 
journeys to London. If an odd bomb was 
dropped after dark, many hoppers would 
leave their tents and drift into the comfort- 
able companionship of the oast house, where 
the “drier” and his assistant would be on 
duty all night. All ventilating holes were 
well stopped up with sacking as black-out 
precautions, and the hops, all moist from the 
gardens, would be drying on the great goat- 
hair cloths stretched over the kilns at the 
base of the cone roofs of the oast house. The 
charcoal furnaces of our fathers’ day have 
almost disappeared, and their place is taken 
by electric power and crude oil. The “drier”’ 
is a highly skilled hand who has more re- 
sponsibility than anyone else for producing 
the perfect marketable hop, for the essential 
oils must not be driven out when drying. 

All hoppers like watching the final 
pressing of the hops when they are shovelled 
into the handsome white canvas “pockets”’ 
(sacks 8ft. high, stamped with the farmer’s 
name and the county arms) and pressed until 
they feel as hard as cement. Then they are 
ready for market. 

If you examine the cross-beams of an 
old oast house, you will usually find that 
generations of “driers” have recorded there 
the yearly dates of the beginning and ending 
of the hop harvest. Even in these war years 
and working “under fire,”’ the ‘“‘drier’’ will 
continue to make up these dates for the 
instruction and interest of future generations. 

Like other farm work, hopping goes on 
“though dynasties pass.”’ 


(Left) UNLOADING “POKES” AT AN 
OAST-HOUSE 

The kilns are on the ground floor, the drying 

chamber upstairs 
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SOME IRISH MEMORIES 


WAS sent the other day a cutting from 

the Irish Field with some golfing news in 

it, seeming very dim and far away, such 
as the jubilee of the Golfing Union of 

Ireland and the South of Ireland Cham- 
pionship (I am rather glad it is not called the 
South of Eire), which was won by our old friend 
John Burke. This must have been almost a 
matter of course, for there was no Bruen play- 
ing. and the smallest margin by which Burke 
won any of his matches was 5 and 4. This 
cutting ‘naturally set me to remembering the 
many pleasant golfing times I have spent in 
that country—Society matches, Bar matches, 
Irish championships—all played with that 
happy mixture of seriousness and the holiday 
spirit which Ireland always seemed to me to 
possess in rare pertection. 

I saw myself once more at Dollymount, at 
Portmarnock and amid the noble hills of New- 
castle. Yet before I came to them I turned to two 
courses of lesser fame, Adare in County Limerick 
and Macamish in Donegal. Adare belongs to 
my very first visit to Ireland, and it was also 
the subject of the first regular golfing article 
that I ever wrote for a newspaper. There is 
no more engaging little private course anywhere, 
unless indeed it be the beloved Archerfield, 
and the ruined castle and the abbey and the 
green-keeper Mr. Murphy, who warned us that 
the ‘‘sidings’’ were rather long, are all enshrined 
in my memory. Macamish I saw when staying 
a vear or two later at Portsalon, itself a most 
attractive course. We drove what seemed a 
vast number of miles in a car—not a motor car 

while the rest of the party sailed across 
Lough Swilly from  Buncrana. It was a 
heavenly little course (I do not know who kept 
it, unless it was the rabbits) with, as I think I 
remember, a martello tower, and a mass of 
sandhills tossing their heads, and fascinating 
blind holes. We ate our lunch out of doors 
and seem to have played an unending series of 
mixed foursomes all day long. 

That was entirely light-hearted golf. My 
more serious golf in Ireland has been played 
entirely on the three courses I mentioned before. 
Dollymount, Portmarnock and Newcastle, for, 
alas! I have never seen Portrush (though I 
once wrote a picturesque account of it in a book) 
nor Lahinch. It was at Dollymount that, 
before I had sold my wig, I played for the English 
against the Irish Bar and am still rendered 
a little uneasy by one memory of the match. 
An old gentleman in a tall hat and a frock coat 
came and talked loudly to my opponent as | 
was putting, and I asked him, perhaps rather 
brusquely, to be quiet. He departed hastily, 
and I was then told that he was a Lord Justice. 
However, aS my opponent is now himself a 
Lord Justice in Northern Ireland, I have every 
reason to think that his professional career did 
not suffer. The old gentleman I had driven 
away did not come to the dinner afterwards, 
but Mr. Justice Ross and Mr. Justice Barton did 
and made the best speeches that ever were heard, 
and Mr. Justice Ross sang the song that he had 
been used to sing as a young barrister on circuit, 
and altogether the memories of that match are 
surrounded by a ‘“‘rosy and golden haze.”’ 

It was at Dollymount, too, that I played my 
first Irish match for the Society in 1906, and it 
was in those days a beautiful course. When I 
revisited it after the last war I thought it had 
never quite recovered from being taken over 
by the military authorities. Certainly in 1906 
and 1907 some of us held that it was, though 
hardly so fascinating a spot, a strictly better 
course than Portmarnock; but Portmarnock 
under the fostering care of Mr. ‘‘Guppy 
Cairnes has been a good deal altered and im- 
proved since those days. It was in 1907, I 
think, at Dollymount that we played a match 
against a united team from County Dublin. In 
that team was a young gentleman from Trinity 
College who, we were told, was “‘going to be 
very good.’’ We had none of us ever heard of 
him; his name was Lionel Munn. He played 
first for their side, and, as I chanced to be 
playing first in the match for ours, I had to 
encounter this alarming dark horse. It was 


” 


quite obvious that he was going to be very 
good indeed, and it is even now a soothing re- 
flection that I scrambled home at the last hole, 
that hole which has so terrifying an out-of- 
bounds field on the right into which a man 
might slice for ever. 


To-day if one goes to play at Portmarnock 
one gets there by road in a commonplace 
manner and a motor car; but in those remoter 
days a short sea passage in a boat was necessary, 
and I have recollections of sailing back in a 
snowstorm on water choppy enough to make 
me rejoice that the crossing was no longer. It 
is a lovely spot, wonderfully peaceful and cut 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 
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off from the world. I do not know it so well 
and so do not love it quite so much as, let me 
say, St. Andrews or Hoylake or Sandwich; 
but, if I try to exercise impartially the more 
judicial functions of my mind, I am not sure 
that it is not the best of all. Certainly I know no 
course materially better and none that has such 
an astonishing variety of holes; there is every 
kind of green there and every kind of shot to 
be played to it. Are there anywhere two finer, 
more difficult, more dramatic holes than the 
fourteenth and fifteenth? I do not think so. 
The fourteenth demands a most accurate second 
with some sort of iron to a small green set 
defiantly amid all manner of broken ground; 
and the fifteenth is a one-shot hole with a 
green which, to the eye of a nervous player in 
a crisis, looks like a sugar loaf on which no 
ball could possibly remain. I have another 
reason, sentimentai rather than golfing, for being 
fond of the fourteenth. It is called Ireland’s 
Eye, and from it there is a view of the islet 


of that name, on which was committed an 
admirable murder now too little known and 
appreciated by a cold, hard world. 

In early days our tours were confined to 
Dublin, but after the war, when our teams were 
sadly smaller, we went also to that splendid 
Newcastle in County Down where the Moun- 
tains of Mourne really do ‘‘sweep down to the 
sea,’’ as in the song. I have vivid recollections 
of the journey from Dublin in a magnificent 
saloon carriage provided for us, in which we 
played cricket with an umbrella as a bat. In 
memory, at least it seems to me that Mr. 
Raymond Oppenheimer never got out but 
batted for the whole journey. He reminded me 
of the old story of the great R. G. Barlow, 
who was a railway porter before he played for 
Lancashire and was first ‘‘discovered’’ because 
he had been batting steadily for three weeks 
on a cricket ground near the station. Com- 
parisons are rash and manv courses are rightly) 
proud of their sandhills, but, apart from tw: 
places in Wales where golf may perhaps be 
played when we are all dead, I think I give first 
place for nobility and terror to the sandhills 
of Newcastle. They are not quite so alarming 
as they look; indeed if they were one would 
never get round the course, and perhaps no one 
of them is equal in horrific quality to one which 
one has to carry with one’s second shot (there 
is the rub) at St. Enodoc ; but taken as a whole 
they shall have my vote. It is the jolliest of 
“holiday” golf, and yet really fine golf too. 
What more can anyone desire? Benedictine 
always appears to me the national golfing drink 
of Ireland and—only in imagination, alas !|— 
I lift my glass of it to many kind hosts and 
friends there. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


T happens that nowadays, when the tank 
of my car contains its supplementary 
ration of what seems like five drops of 
petrol, I am driven by a young blonde. 
The blonde is not yet in uniform, although 

she will be before Christmas. But I observe 
with great interest how different these journeys 
are from those that I take by myself. With 
the blonde at the wheel, soldiers in Army lorries 
gaze and smile, and sometimes wave us on, 
quite irresponsibly, round corners of which they 
know nothing whatever. 

There is also a code of signals, of which I 
am quite ignorant but with which the blonde 
is entirely familiar, for the benefit of men on 
the road who wish to take advantage of the 
label on the car, ‘‘ Lifts for Service men.”’ 

Where I might feel obliged to shake my 
head regretfully with an apologetic expression 
which is lost upon the pedestrian, the blonde 
goes on a definite system of hand-signalling 
and can convey, she says, such messages as 
“Sorry, taere isn’t room,”’ ‘“‘I am just turning 
off the main road,’’ or “I can’t stop for any- 
body.’’ But as a matter of fact we generally 
do stop, and I should like to record once and 
for all that I have never yet had a passenger 
who was anything but grateful, friendly and 
polite. And this in spite of the fact that Benjy 
is sometimes in the back of the car, making 
effusive demonstrations of delight at the en- 
counter and covering the passenger with hairs. 

* * 


HE new sport, accomplishment, or art-— 
which is it?—of hitch-hiking has been fully ex- 
plained to me by two of the younger generation. 
There are more rules than I had guessed. 
“Lorries every time,’’ said one young 
person decisively. Then they both agreed that 
“the Milk”’ was at the top of the list, and could 
always be relied upon for a lift. 

Members of the Forces, requiring lifts 
themselves, came in for commendation as being 
always ready to offer priority to a civilian— 
“though of course one never lets them.’’ 

Another point upon which, as our com- 
muniqués so frequently say, complete agreement 
was reached, was that it is always waste of 
time to try to signal a large, expensive car 
with only one, or perhaps two, persons inside 
it. It is the smaller, and usually crowded, cars 
that stop and cram in another passenger. 

On a long hike, that is to say a journey of 





a hundred miles or more, it is apparently pos- 
sible to rely on one car out of every six for a 
lift, working out at about 25 miles of distance 
per hour over the whole period. 

Finally, I learnt that etiquette demands 
that the driver of the car that picks up a couple 
of friends hitch-hiking together should be the 
person to decide whether the conversation is to be 
general or not. If he throws a remark over his 
shoulder at his passengers, that is a recognisable 
signal that he wishes to be included in their 
conversation. If not, no word is addressed to 
him except thanks at the end of the journey. 

I did not like to confess how frequently 
I have violated these mysterious conventions 
without disaster of any kind. 

* * 
* 

VERYONE knows how terribly Plymouth 
has suffered through enemy action—but 
not one of so many wrecked and ruined busi- 
nesses has failed to reopen elsewhere. One big 
stores has taken over a large stables, and there 

is a department in every loose-box. 

One can find no words for praising Ply- 
mouth’s dauntless spirit, for no words are 
adequate. e «@ 

* 

] CANNOT resist telling the story of a short 

dialogue that I heard between a young man 
who was misguidedly proclaiming his determina- 
tion not to fight for his country to one who was 
already doing so. (His views, I may add, were 
neither reasoned nor based, so far as one could 
tell, upon any principle whatever.) 

“You see,’’ he remarked earnestly, ‘I 
couldn’t even do Red Cross work or serve as a4 
stretcher bearer, because if a battle began, | 
should have to refuse to take part in it.” 

It was pointed out to him that he might 
not be asked. 

The youth seemed to think this unlikely, 
and said that ‘“‘from their point of view’’— 
meaning, I think, that of H.M. Forces as a 
whole—‘‘it might spoil the whole show.”’ 

“It would have another drawback, too.”’ He 
innocently enquired what that might be. “Tha 
you would be put against a wall and shot.” 

There was a stunned silence. It was quit 
obvious that such a thought had never ever. 
occurred to him before. 

For my part, I should have liked to giv: 
him a copy of that admirable monologue en 
titled : ‘“‘Sam, Sam, pick oop tha moosket.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


1k, —As an admirer of your paper for some 20 
ears during which time I have superintended the 
\ilding of two cottages, and the ‘“‘ making over” of 
»ree country houses, I would like to offer the follow- 
ig comments on the design for post-war living 
9. IV in the August 15 issue. 
I assume that this house is for a bachelor or 
childless couple, the housework to be done by daily 
elp or the wife, since there appears to be no 
rovision for the domestic worker to take her ease 
r meals. 

I gather this is a suggestion for a house to be 
ailt in England, a land of high rainfall and long 
eriods of cold. 

Apart from any aesthetic question, which is 
»viously a matter of taste, I suggest this design is 
unctionally unsuitable for its purpose for the 
lowing reasons :— 

(1) Absence of any indication of whereabouts 
f heating plant—if any, the site of the fuel store 
1as a definite bearing on this point. 

(2) In the absence of a heating plant I note 

that the main rooms, bedroom 1, and living room, 
ave each three outer walls and no upper storey. 
part from the discomfort of such rooms during the 
,ajor portion of the year, the wastefulness either 
f insulating material (rock wool, blown asbestos, 
c.) or of fuel is remarkable. 

(3) Absence of drying room for shoes, mackin- 
shes, tweeds, etc.—a provision that no one who 
is enjoyed it in England would ever be without 
f course absence of heating plant would explain 


1S). 

(4) Absence of heated linen cupboard (in most 
ises this is planned in conjunction with the hot 
vater system). Does h.w.s ystem run from kitchen ? 

so is all the piping involved to connect the 
»athroom wasted? Why? 

(5) Garage cannot be approached 
,oing out into rain (probably). 

(6) Same remark applies to fuel, which more- 
over has to be carried through main body of house 
to kitchen. 

(7) Storage space for jams, wine, preserves and 

‘goods needing dryness but not warmth—none. 

(8) Ditto for boxes, blankets in summer, and 
immer gear in winter. 

I write this letter because I feel deeply that 
living in England after this war will be simpler, 
but can be as beautiful and as satisfying as it has 
been at its best, and with infinitely less labour. 

I therefore am distressed that your paper, 
which so many of us look to for guidance in such 
matters, should be so far out of touch with the 
realities of lite, as to propose the plan I have 
criticised. 

I am not ‘“‘a modern architect,’”’ but I am a 
housewife and have run houses with staffs varying 
from eight to one (myself). I also was a V.A.D. in 
the last war and the labour-making plan of your 
house shocks me. 

Might the future plans for domestic living be 
submitted to some woman who has had to cook, 
scrub, black-lead (before the days of porcelain 


without 





THE HUGE GREEN AND PURPLE 
STRIPED CATERPILLAR OF THE 
PRIVET HAWK MOTH 


to criticise.—M. 
House, Bishops 


fired stoves) 
Lynchfield 
Taunton. 
[Mr. Frederick Gibberd, architect of the 
design in question, to whom this letter has 
been submitted, writes :— 


‘‘T have the strong impression that your 
correspondent took one look at the sketch 
of my house and rushed for pen and paper. 
Had she read the notes which explained 
the design she would, no doubt, have 
gathered that the house was designed for 
my own use and is therefore a reflection of 
my needs, and my prejudices. It is not 
intended to be an Essay in Design, an 
Ideal House, a Labour Saving House, or a 
Modern House; but is simply a means by 
which my wife and I may live in the 
environment we like, and in the way we like. 

The answers to the criticisms are as 
follows : the house is a week-end one and no 
full time domestic worker will be employed. 
The rooms are heated from a gas-fired boiler 
situated in the kitchen. The fuel stove is 
for storing logs which will be burnt—for 
sentiment only—in the living room. I 
prefer living on one floor rather than two. 
I like views in several directions. I like 
a house to be correctly orientated. Both 
the last two points are to me sufficient 
compensation for the heat losses arising 
from the extra external walling—not that 
there will be any great heat losses as 
modern insulating materials are efficient. 
I am willing to pay for such materials, 
because of the greater freedom in planning 
they allow. A linen cupboard is provided 
between the second bedroom and the bathroom. 
The wall between the kitchen and living room is a 
battery of cupboards, some of which will no doubt 
be used for storing preserves. Finally the plans 
were approved by a woman, the one in fact who is 
going to run the house.’’—Ep.] 


WICKHAM, 
Lydeard, 


WALNUT JAM 


S1rR,—You may like to have the enclosed recipe 
for walnut jam, from an old dictionary of cookery. 
WALNUT JAM 
“Take fifty walnuts in which the shell has not 
begun to form, prick them all over, and boil in 

water till they are quite soft. 

“Strain the water off, put a clove in each, and 
strew over them two ounces of bruised ginger. 

‘Make a syrup of half a pint of water to two and 
a half pounds of coarse brown sugar, stirring on 
the fire till all is melted; then put in the walnuts, 
and boil for twenty minutes, stirring to prevent them 
burning. 

“This jam forms an excellent laxative, and 
may be elevated to the position of a pleasant domes- 
tic medicine.’’—Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery (no 
date).—A. Mayo, 2, The Sieyne, Worthing, Sussex. 


WHERE HAWK MOTHS SWARM 


S1r,—l was very much interested to read your 
contributor Major C. S. Jarvis’s notes on moths 
and butterflies that appeared in the same issue of 
CountTRY LIFE as my two pages of photographs on 
the Fritillary butterflies, but I am afraid I must 
disagree with almost everything he says! 

I do not believe that Hawk moths are any 
scarcer now than when Major Jarvis was a boy, 
some 30 years ago. He quotes an instance of finding 
about a hundred Humming Bird Hawk moth cater- 
pillars on the Downs over against Deal. Well, this 
is the recognised locality for this Hawk moth, and 
some years they migrate to this part of the coast 
in great numbers. Undoubtedly in the year he 
found so many there had been an extra large migra- 
tion from the Continent in the spring. 

Lime, Poplar, Elephant Great and Small, Eyed 
and the Privet Hawk he particularly mentions are 
just as common now as when I was a boy (20 years 
ago), and within the last three weeks or so I have 
had on the average a dozen small boys calling at 
my Butterfly Farm with these huge green and 
purple striped caterpillars, not to mention innumer- 
able ‘phone calls from worried gardeners who wonder 
what is happening to their privet hedges. I enclose 
a photograph of a large Privet Hawk caterpillar 
so that readers can identify it; it is certainly a 
handsome brute whatever the damage it does! 

Lastly I must mention the Clouded Yellow 
butterfly that Major Jarvis says is “apparently not 
particularly plentiful this summer.’”’ In my opinion 
they have never been so numerous within living 
memory, but when the records are collected by the 
Insect Immigration Committee of the South Eastern 
Union of Scientific Societies, we shall know better. 
I hope your contributor will not think these criti- 
cisms of his amusing and usually admirable nature 
notes are written in any self-satisfied way, but it 
just happens that I am in so very close daily touch 
with the world of lepidoptera—L. HuGH NEWMAN, 
The Butterfly Farm, Bexley, Kent. 
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SAVING THE HAY CROP ON A SUSSEX 
ROADSIDE 


ROADSIDE HAY 


S1r,—I send a photograph which you might use to 
encourage people to make a habit of saving the 
grass on roadside verges for hay. So much is 
wasted by not doing so, and the saving for cattle 
is so vital—A. EvELYN SyMEs, Guillards Oak, 
Midhurst, Sussex. 


FROM A PRISONER OF WAR IN 
GERMANY 
S1rR,—Several months ago you published various 
extracts from letters sent by my husband, Captain 
A. Forester Fielding, who is a prisoner of war at 
Oflag IX A/H. Since then he has been to one of the 
Reprisal Camps in Poland, but is now back at 
IX A/H, and during the last week has sent the 
enclosed details of entertainments which they have 
organised since June, 1940. 
VARIETY 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
June 29, 1940—June 28, 1941 
GEFANGENSCHAFT CALVACADE 

Oflag IX A/H. 1, 1940, June, Community 
Singing, A Forester Fielding; 2, July, Tibet Un- 
veiled, R. L. N. Gowans; 3, August, Viennese Beer 
Garden, A. L. Pope; 4, August, The Lady of the 
Lake, M. S. Langham, J. Mansel; 5, August, 
Ventriloquist Act, S. P. Symington, J. Lubbock; 
6, September, The Chance of a Lifetime (Excerpt 
from ‘‘Major Moments’’), S. C. Garrett; 7, October, 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, Alice in Wonder- 
land, R. J. Wilby, G. Grazebrook; 8, November, 
The Triangle (David Devant card trick), W. M. 
Ponsonby; 9, December, Dick Whittington and his 
Cat, Orderlies Chorus; 10, December, Musical 
Medley, E. Barrie Grayson. Interval. 11, August, 
“What We are Fighting For,’ M. S. Langham, 
R. L. N. Gowans, S. P. Symington; 12, 1941, Jan- 
uary, Excerpt from “ Journey’s End,” J. W. M. 
Mansel, G. W. Kennedy, F. B. Chanellor, M. 5S. 
Langham; 13, February, Excerpts ‘‘ Nine a Revue,” 
I. Hunter, H. Dros, S. A. Flaxman. Stalag XX A 5. 
14, March, Excerpts ‘‘Dusky Moments,’’ H. Dros; 
15, April, “Four Army Officers,’ (excerpt from 
“Dregs of Laufen and Posen’’), E. Beckwith, A. 
Forester Fielding, D. B. Oldman, F. G. Bibbings; 
16, May, The Princess and the Pea, Hans Andersen 
(excerpt from Wireless Programme). Show devised 
and produced by M. S. Langham and A. Forester 
Fielding. Compere, J. W. M. Mansel. Atthe piano 
E. Barrie Grayson. 

GOD SAVE THE KING 

Entertainments for twelve months.—Variety 
shows, 25; smoking concerts, 6; revues, 10; plays, 
7; Nativity play, 1; Passion play; Xmas fun fair, 
1; orderlies panto, 1; games evening, 1; lectures 
and debates, 43; treasure hunt, 1; race meetings, 10; 
gramophone recitals, 16; mock election, 1; arts and 
crafts exhibition, 1; piano recitals, 6; E. Barrie 
Grayson. 


WEEKLY 


As many names are mentioned in connection 
with this, I would be so grateful if you could 
include it on your Correspondence page. I am sure 
the knowledge of the infinite endurance our captives 
show will help many of their relatives.—CONSTANCE 
FORESTER FIELDING, 34, Vernon Avenue, Hudders- 
field. 

















THE BIRD CHERRY STRIPPED 


BIRD CHERRIES ATTACKED 
S51rR,—I should he interested to know if any other 
of your readers have been afflicted in the same 
manner as Horace Walpole and ourselves. In 1752 
Horace writes, on July i: ‘I was forced last Satur- 
day to have two bird cherries at Strawberry Hill 
cut down and burnt—they were totally covered with 
webs like a sheet, full of well grown caterpillars.”’ 

Our two bird cherries were also white with 
webs, but we have not cut them down. Could any 
of your readers tell us the name of this voracious 
caterpillar? I enclose a photograph showing the 
naked state of the unhappy bird cherry.—ALIcE 
HyLTon, Ammerdown, Radstock. 

[The symptoms described by our correspondent 
are those caused by the caterpillars of the Small 
Ermine moth (Hyponomenta padella). This moth is 
most harmful to apple trees, but it also attacks 
pear, plum, cherry and allied plants. It is in late 
May and June when the work of the caterpillars 
becomes evident, when colonies may be found living 
in large webs spun between the leaves and twigs, 
the leaves being eaten and fresh ones drawn in to 
serve as food. Gradually the whole tree may become 
enveloped in a dirty web and practically every leaf 





may be devoured as in our correspondent’s case. 
Each web if examined will be found to be full of 
tiny black caterpillars which, if disturbed, often fall 
and hang suspended by a silken thread. The most 
satisfactory treatment is to spray the affected trees 
with lead arsenate soon after blossom time, covering 
the foliage with a fine film of the spray.—ED.] 


AT CARREGCENNIN CASTLE 


S1rR,—The mention of the passage in the rocks below 
Carregcennin Castle in the letter accompanying the 
very fine photograph of the Castle in the August 15 
issue induces me to send the enclosed photograph 
of the passage which I took when visiting the Castle 
last year. The view is taken from the lowest part 
of the passage, looking up to the top where it opens 
to the ground level of the Castle. As will be seen 
from the photograph, light is admitted by “ win- 
dows,”’ hardly more than arrow-slits, cut through 
the face of the rock every few feet. 

Below the lowest part of the passage is a natural 
cavity in the rock—from memory I should say it 
is quite 20ft. high and 25-30tt. wide. In the floor 
of this is a deep hole, which tradition says was the 
well from which the Castle garrison obtained its 
water when besieged.—R. C. BrRucE GARDNER, 
Conington Hall, near Cambridge. 


WINE AND WINE LABELS 
S1rR,—May I supplement Lady Ruggles-Brise in her 
interesting article on old wine labels in CouNTRY 
Lire, August 8, with a note on Thomas Stothard, 
R.A., painter, as a designer of silver plate. Two of 
his designs for wine labels are illustrated in his 
“‘ Life,’’ by Mrs. Bray, one of which has a rocailled 
border with two young bacchanals and the other, for 
port, is embellished with a female figure, {a lyre, 
vines and a figure of young Bacchus. Whether these 
were ever wrought in silver I am unable to affirm 
ordeny. If they were made, they were probably done 
in the workshop of Ward, Green and Ward, of 
Ludgate Hill, where the great shield, Stothard’s 
masterpiece of design in silver, was wrought as a 
gift from the merchants, bankers and others of the 
City of London to the great Duke of Wellington. 
Another possible firm were the Court goldsmiths, 
Rundell and Bridge, for whom Stothard also designed 
vessels in silver. 

I have seen many old silver wine labels. A 
prominent London maker was Thomas Halford 
(mark entered in 1807), maker of some Champagne, 
Port, Claret, Madeira and Hock labels. Mary and 
Charles Reily made some Sherry and Port labels in 
1828, and Joseph Hardy (mark entered in 1799) 
some labels for Lisbon. T. Phipps and E. Robinson, 
partners, were the makers of Madeira labels in 1829. 
A well-known maker in the reigns of George IV and 
William IV was Joseph Willmore of Birmingham 
and London. Many others might be mentioned. 

Equally interesting are the little contemporay 
silver labels for the sauces and condiment bottles in 
the elegant cruets of late Georgian times, to name 
only six: Chili, Lemon, Soy, Reading, Harvey 
and Cayenne.—E. ALFRED JONES, The Union 
Society, Cambridge. 

Sir,—Again I write to you with reference to one 
of the interesting articles I read in CouNTRY LIFE 
of August 8—‘‘ Wine and Wine Labels.” 

Lady Ruggles-Brise may be interested to know 
that I have in my possession two silver labels the 
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FROM STOKE EDITH 
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THE PASSAGE IN THE ROCKS 


same shape as the one marked ‘‘Constantia,’’ No. 7 
on page 245, but mine are “‘ Lemon” and “Garlic.” 
The last-named must be very unusual. Was“ garlic” 
ever used in liquid form? With regard to ‘Con- 
stantia’’ I have among my collection of wine bottles 
which cover a period from 1660 to 1852, a very small 
bottle dated 1793, full of wine. The only similar 
bottle I have seen was in the possession of the late 
Mr. Berry, of St. James’s Street, who told me it 
contained “‘Constantia’’ wine. We apparently sent 
empty wine bottles from England to the Cape, and 
the Dutch returned them full. 

Both Mr. Berry’s bottle and my bottle show 
no sign of ullage and are full to the neck.—VaAL 
Vivian (Lieut.-Col.), 72, Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


SIR JAMES THORNHILL 
Sir,—It is to be hoped that Mr. Christopher 
Hussey’s illuminating article, The Art of Sir James 
Thornhill (July 5) will do much to focus interest on 
a neglected man of genius. Had Thornhill been a 
foreigner, he would long ago have attained world 
celebrity. If he had been an Italian, a Dutchman 
or a Spaniard, what interminable industry, what 
mountains of monographs would have been devoted 
during the last 50 years to the elucidation of his 
art. Moreover, he al] the more rewards study, in 
that in him we produced almost the only great 
artist in decoration that England has ever pos- 
sessed. He seems to occupy an isolated eminence, 
bereft of artistic ancestry or descendants. Yet his 
quality is particularly English; he may be regarded 
as the painter of the pomps attendant on sea power : 
for none of his frescoes is more beautiful than those 
in which great galleys come sailing, laden with 
flags and bunting, and with trophies showing above 
their figureheads. 

One or two points arise, concerning which we 
might ask for some guidance. 

Had Sir James Thornhill himself any hand in 
the designing of the famous Stoke Edith tapestries? 

Do many portraits by this artist exist? His 
greater fame as a decorator blinded his contempor- 
aries to the brilliance of his execution as a portrait- 
ist. His likenesses have a clear-cut emphasis, 4 
personal but quiet individuality, not often to | 
rivalled by the paintings of Lely or Kneller, who 
left behind them the likenesses of so many shep- 
herdesses who more resemble sheep, and of so man} 
bewigged but vacant faces. It would be interestin 
to know how many portraits of Thornhill’s hang, 
wrongly labelled, in houses to-day. There can bi 
no doubt, for example, that a portrait of a ster! 
old gentleman in a vast periwig which hangs in th 
dining-room here, labelled ‘‘George Sitwell, by Si 
G. Kneller,’’ is by the hand of Thornhill: ever 
curl of that magnificent head of somebody else’ 
hair tells one so.—OsBERT SITWELL, Renishaw Hal: 
Renishaw, near Sheffield. 

[Traditionally the tapestries—which are act 
ally not tapestry but, needlework—were worked |! 
the five successive wives of Thomas Foley, M.P. f 
Hereford 1734-47. This is the probable approxima‘ 
date of the work. So far as we know, the desig 
of the panels is not ascribed to Thornhill by fami 
tradition—the only source of information abot 
them. But Captain Sitwell’s suggestion is certain 
interesting: the design is unique of its kind, an 
quite obviously due to a masterly hand.—Eb.] 
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PRESERVING LITTLE QUINCES 


31r,—With a short crop of plums, housewives have 
found it difficult to fill up their storeroom shelves 
-his autumn, even to the extent that sugar rationing 

iakes possible, but there remains something in 

he garden not g2nerally used. For years past I 
1ave seen bushes of Cydonia Maulei in the village 
vhose profusion of fruit was allowed to 

ot. This shrub bears bright flowersin 

pring, more orange than the crimson 
olossoms of its relative C. Japonica 

Pyrus Japonica) and in October 
to November conspicuous apricot- 
coloured fruit about two inches in 
diameter (to the right in the photo- 
graph), which stay on till the frost. 
in 1939, and again last year, I 
rathered a quantity for jelly. The 
fruits, which are hard and inedible 
when raw, like quinces generally, 
were cut in halves without peeling 
or coring, and for every pound of the 

fruit one pound of sugar was 

aside. In enough water to cover 
1em at the start the little quinces 
were then boiled until quite soft; 
more water can be added afterwards 
if desirable, as the stew should be on 
the thin side for filtering out the 
juice. The pulp should be poured 
into a filter bag, hung over a basin 
overnight, and a further supply of 
boiling water can be poured into the 
bag in the morning to wash out 
any soluble matter in the residue. 

When the bag no longer drips, 
more liquid may be squeezed out if a bright jelly 
is not essential, and in any case it is apt to be 
cloudy. Now the juice can be set to boil in a 
preserving pan, the sugar added and the jelly 
boiled until it satisfies the cold-saucer test. The 
jelly was pleasantly acid; some said it reminded 
them of cider, but it had none of the usual quince 
flavour. 

Last year I also tried jelly from the fruit of 
Japonica the rounder and larger fruit in the centre 
of my group. There was nothing to object to in the 
preserve but if I had sugar to spare I should prefer 
to use it on the smaller variety mentioned above. 

Common quinces (of which two figure on the 
left) treated as above make a fine flavoured jelly 
though not universally appreciated. Judging by 
my tree, which bore well last year, the crop will be 
a very poor one this autumn.—ERNEST MARRIAGE, 
Loughton, Essex. 

_ [Other things being equal, jelly-making is, in 
times of shortage, an extravagant use of any fruit 
which, probably unlike the two japonicas mentioned 
by our correspondent, will make good marmalade, 
jam or cheese. Quice marmalade is to most people 
every bit as good as quince jelly —Ep.] 


WILD HONEY HOARDS 


Sir,—The article of August 22, on enticing wild bees 
into hives was most interesting. I remember reading 
the statement of an authority two years ago that 
he had never known a “wild” stock to be diseased. 
Something might pertinently be recalled of 
the hoards of honey collected by wild bees. In his 
Ten Years of Gamekeeping, published about 30 years 
ago, Owen Jones had the following paragraph : 
“There must be hundredweights of honey 
stored away in the dark caverns of old stumps and 
in hollow trees—storehouses where truant bees have 
garnered the sweet essence of myriads of flowers 
and, year after year, generation after generation, 
have added to their unsuspected treasure. A brick- 
layer who kept bees went into a wood to pick some 
nuts: he returned and took sixty-odd pounds of 
honey from an old oak stump within a few yards of 
the road. When we were rabbiting, my mate and 
I went over practically every yard of the woods, 
and we found it paid to examine every stump. The 
most honey we ever found in one stump was 27Ib.; 
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but most years we got a useful 
supply—sharing the honey and my 
mate having the wax for straining 
the honey. Whether it was our 
fancy I cannot say, but we never 
would admit that the flavour of 
any honey equalled that of the 
wild from the woods.”’ 

In newspaper reports I have 
read of from lcwt. to 4cwt. of 
“wild’’ honey having been obtain- 
ed when hollow old trees have been 
felled. But it should perhaps be 
added that, 18 months ago, the 
editor of Beecraft made some dis- 
couraging remarks on this very 
subject. Wild colonies of bees 
seem to choose the most awkward 
possible places; he himself had 
never obtained more than 40]b. or 
50Ib. of honey from a wild colony; 
and the upward-peering bee-man 
on whose face 10Ib. of broken 
honeycomb falls, so that honey 
later oozes from the eyelets of 
his shoes, richly deserves a fee, as 
well as a share of the honey, for 
re-capturing an errant stock. Surely some of 
CountTrY LiFE’s readers could relate interesting 
and helpful experiences of the harvesting of wild 
honey. If there really are considerable stocks of 


honey awaiting collection in the woods something 
might with advantage be done about it during the 
next four or five weeks.—J. D. U. W. 





TWO EARLY CHEESE-PRESSES FROM ANGUS 


CHEESE-PRESSES 


S1r,—I was interested in Mr. M. Whitcombe’s 
photograph of the Ribblesdale cheese-press in 
CountTrRY LIFE recently, because it showed a type 
exactly similar to those extens‘vely used until 
recently throughout Angus. The glens of this part 
of Scotland have a great many examples of presses, 
as cheese used to be made on nearly every small farm. 
A later, and prob- 
ably commoner, form of 
cheese-press has a frame- 
work cf iron which fits 
into grooves on the stone 
weight, and _ occasion- 
ally one is lucky enough 
to come across a very 
primitive type consist- 
ing of a round boulder 
suspended fromawooden 
cross-piece between 
wooden posts. These 
last, however, have near- 
ly all disappeared. 
Rationing has given 
new encouragement to 
the cheese-makers in the 
glens, where the practice 
has never entirely died 
out, and there are signs 
of a definite revival—T. 
LESLIE SMITH, Ashwood, 
Broughty Ferry, Angus. 


WOODWORK AT 
PLASNEWYDD 


S1r,—The reference to 
Plasnewydd in Mr. R. T. 
Lang’s article on The 
Holyhead Road in your 
issue of August 1, 
prompts me to send two 
photographs of the curi- 
ous woodwork which the 
“Ladies of Llangollen”’ 
introduced during their 
residence. 

Each visitor was 
expected to bring as a 
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memento of his visit some curio or piece of carving. 
The carvings were incorporated in some part of the 
building, a joiner being specially employed for the 
purpose. My photograph of the main doorway 
helps one to see how this plan was accomplished. 
The door is deccrated with figures in relief which 
represent four Apostles, several cherubs, and the 
Woman of Samaria at the well with Christ. 

On a strip above the door, piety takes a strange 
turn. Here are represented the perils of obesity in 
women and drinking in men; in the first carving 
a skeleton, symbolising death, leads a woman to 
her doom; in the second a similar skeleton leads a 
man with a wineglass away in triumph. The lower 
half of each panel gives the remedy for these evils; 
the cure for obesity being portrayed as horse-riding 
and that for drunkenness as fencing. 

Another strange door is seen in my second 
photograph. It gives access to a bedroom on the 
second floor, but the design is distinctly eastern, 
being decorated with figures resembling mythical 
gods.—NORTHERNER, Leeds. 


GREAT YORKSHIRE CRICKETERS 
S1r,—Though your note on Bobby Peel (CouNTRY 
Lire, August 29) and the incidental tribute to 
Yorkshire cricket delighted me, any list of great 
Yorkshire all-rounders, however hasty, should have 
included Alonzo Drake, M. W. Booth, and Roy 
Kilner if it was also to include that gallant batsman 
Maurice Leyland whose spin bowling would not of 
itself have brought him into the company of the 
great. Booth was killed in the last war. Drake 
also {died during that war, when attention was 
diverted from cricket, and Kilner 
returned from the war to win fame on 
many a classic field. The greatest of 
this wonderful trio of all-rounders was 
Major Booth, and I believe the world 
would have rung with his deeds if he 
had been spared at the Somme; but 
the other two also deserve letters of 
gold in any list of Yorkshire’s great 
all-round cricketers.— HARoLp E. 
Ex.iott, Thorncliffe, Sheffield. 


COWS AND HORSES 
S1R,—With all due deference to your 
correspondent ‘‘ Commonsense’”’ I 
think he is wrong in his deduction 
as to the reason why a cow rises by 
the hind legs first. If she rose like 
the horse—by the fore legs—she 
knows instinctively that there would 
be risk of damage to her udder. 
W. H. BassEtT-GREEN, Coventry. 

[Similar letters have been re- 
ceived from N. D. L. and others —ED.] 


OUR FRIENDS THE ROOKS 
S1r,—In the issue of your paper 
for September 5, in a footnote to 
a letter on rooks signed “T. S. 
Hawkins,” I referred to the writer as “Mr.” 
Hawkins, but I am informed it should have been 
““Mrs.’’ Hawkins. I much regret the error and 
would like to assure Mrs. Hawkins that the manner 
in which I transferred her from my own to the 
opposite sex was solely due to ignorance, though I 
agree with the attitude of the Law that ignorance is 
no excuse.—FRANCES PITT. 





THE MAIN DOOR AND A BEDROOM DOOR AT PLASNEWYDD 
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STILL WAITING FOR THE MEN 


HESE hostels which the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings is providing for 
agricultural workers are something new 
to the rural districts. They are planned 
on a generous scale for the accommoda- 
tion of 50 men with all the necessary cooking, 
washing and recreation facilities. Mr. Hudson 
,ad delivery of the first of them from the 
Ministry of Works the other day and took the 
opportunity to impress on Mr. Bevin that agri- 
culture is still waiting for the men to fill these 
hostels. In the early summer there was talk 
of getting 10,000 auxiliary workers to help in 
the food-production campaign. They were to 
be stockbrokers and others out of non-essential 
occupations who were either too old or unfit for 
military service. Few, if any, of these 10,000 
seem to have materialised. The hostels are 
being rushed up and several more of them should, 
according to plan, be fit for occupation by the 
end of September. Will they be occupied? 
If these men are not forthcoming and agri- 
culture has to lose several thousand of its 
skilled younger workers in the autumn call- 
up to the Forces, the food-production campaign 
must suffer a setback. It is all very well to 
talk about the good work that the women’s 
Land Army is doing. Women are proving a 
great help, especially on the dairy farms, but 
reclamation such as ditch-clearing and hedging 
will not make fast progress if it has to be left 
to the Women’s Land Army. 
* * * 
HERE is sound sense in one suggestion which 
has been made. The Army wants to have 
more trained men at call. Could not the several 
thousand experienced farm workers now serving 
in the Army be released to come back on to the 
land while another group of farm workers— 
those due to be called up this autumn—take 
their turn in the Army and get their training? 
Food production has to go on and_ be 
developed. It should not be impossible to work 
out a scheme to meet both ends. The extension 
of agricultural leave by another 14 days to 
those soldiers who had returned to the farms 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


GLASGOW’S 


NYONE willing to look ahead a year or two, 
and able to lock up a few hundreds of 
pounds for eventual profit, could hardly 
do better than ask Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff for details of any unsold 

land they may have at West Kilbride, a‘‘ dormitory”’ 
of Glasgow along the coast. The firm has recently, 
as joint agents with Messrs. R. C. Knight and Co., 
disposed there of the Crosbie Tower estate. The 
2,500 acres on the coast, at a point where the West 
Lowland bills slope to the sea, include Crosbie Tower, 
associated with the name of Sir William Wallace, to 
whose uncle, Sir Raynould Crawford, the original 
house belonged. The present structure is the third to 
be erected on the same site and the older part dates 
from the seventeenth century. The new part was 
added and the whole structure modernised in 1896, 
but the historic atmosphere and associations have 
been faithfully preserved. To-day the Tower enjoysa 
delightful combination of old-time memories and 
modern comfort. It is not large, but what there is 
is well planned, and the position is one of the most 
superb in the South of Scotland. The residence 
stands on a hillside from which there is a magnificent 
panoramic vista of the Isles of Bute and Arran 
across the Firth of Clyde, and the snow-capped peak 
of Goat Fell, ascending abruptly thousands of feet 
above the sea, lends enchantment to every aspect 
from the house. In the house there are an attractive 
oak panelled hall and comfortable dining room, 
drawing room, library and study. There are three 
bathrooms and nine bedrooms. The old part of 
the house is served by a well-preserved spiral stone 
staircase. The estate comprises a grouse moor of 
1,400 acres, and seven farms, some of which are 
dairy and others well-known sheep runs. 


A FIFTEENTH CENTURY HOUSE 

HEEPBRIDGE COURT, near Spencer’s Wood, 
about four miles from Reading, heads a list of re- 
cent sales by Messrs. Wellesley-Smith and Co. The 
house, of fifteenth century origin, is built of thin red 
bricks. The gardens exhibit the old moat. The 330 
acres of dairy farms have a quarter of a mile of front- 
age to the Loddon. The buyer is a client of Messrs. 
Stanley Hicks and Son. Church House, Sedge- 
barrow, on the Cotswolds close to Evesham, is a well 
restored residence of the seventeenth century, and 








for harvest was a welcome concession and shows 
that the War Office realises that it is in the 
national interest that experienced farm workers 
should return to the land at the busiest times. 
* * * 
Ske soldiers from local units who have been 
coming out on to farms to help in the 
harvest have been doing their best, some of it 
not a very skilled best, but they have been 
useful. The problem of payment has arisen. 
In theory, the farmer is not supposed to make 
any payment direct to the men beyond pro- 
viding them with liquid refreshment at a cost 
of not more than ls. The time they put in on 
the farm is booked up by the local unit and 
charged to the farmer through the local War 
Agricultural Committee. In practice, it has 
been found that the men put their backs into 
the work a good deal better if they get a little 
cash for themselves, and I know of some farmers 
who have made the shilling up to half a crown 
with satisfactory results. 
* * * 
NEW Order has been made to stop the sale 
of standing corn or unthreshed corn in 
ricks unless the sale is made to a buyer licensed 
by the Ministry of Food. There have been 
several cases of standing corn being auctioned, 
and the purchasers have sometimes been people 
who would not be entitled to buy corn under the 
feeding-stuffs rationing scheme. The scheme 
for the coming winter entitles growers to retain 
on their own holdings for consumption by their 
own livestock any grain of their own growth 
other than wheat, and the purpose of this new 
Order is to close up a loophole, since till now any 
person has been able to purchase an unthreshed 
crop of barley, dredged corn, oats, rye, feeding 
peas or feeding beans, and to use it a‘ter thresh- 
ing for consumption by his own livestock. 
Presumably nothing will be done about the sales 
of standing corn which have taken place in the 
last few weeks. To meet the case of changes in 
farm tenancy and unthreshed ricks changing 
hands in a perfectly legitimate way, the War 
Agricultural Committees have powers to issue 


licences to cover such sales, provided that the 
purchaser declares that he will sell the grain 
to an approved buyer. 

* * * 


IGNS are not lacking of the spread of potas 
blight in the last month. The sweet, rath.; 
sickly smell of the haulm rotting is met fr-- 
quently, and a look over the hedge genera! 
confirms the cause of the trouble. It is t.5 
late to do any good by spraying the tops wi 
copper sulphate as an antidote to the spre: 
of blight, but it is worth while spraying wi 
sulphuric acid to shrivel up the haulm and k | 
off the spores so that they do not drop on 45 
the ground and infect the tubers at lifting tin 
It is likely that a good deal of this seasor 5 
potato crop will be fed to livestock, a: j 
certainly this is the best use for blighted cro »5 
unless there is a chance of making an immedia e 
sale. The risk of putting badly blighted pot - 
toes into a clamp is certainly not worth takir 
* * * 


—— have been asked to give faciliti: ; 
to parties of schoolchildren to come on *) 
agricultural land to gather blackberries. Ti. 

idea is that the children should take the fru 

to the local preservation centres and be pai? 
at the rate of 3d. a pound. As the fruit cro] 

have been short this summer, it is all to the goo. 
that special efforts should be made now to gath¢ 

the blackberries. The fruit preservation centre 

will be glad to have them. They have not been 
kept too busy in most districts, and they would 
like to have several tons of blackberries t 

complete their output for the year. There are 
also a good many households which have not 
been able to get plums, and they will be on the 
look-out for blackberries to marry with the 
allowance of sugar for jam-making which they 
have not yet been able to use. Farmers will no 
doubt turn a kindly eye on those who come 
blackberrying, provided that they behave them- 
selves reasonably, which means shutting gates 
and doing as little damage as possible. 


CINCINNATUS, 


SEASIDE ‘* DORMITORY ”’ 


the gardens are of a couple of acres. Another nicely 
renovated house that Messrs. Wellesley-Smith and 
Co. have just disposed of is The Cottage at Meldreth, 
near Royston. It is a pretty place of Elizabethan 
architecture. Only twice in the last half-century 
has Priors Mesne, the small Georgian house and 
120 acres, in the neighbourhood of Lydney, changed 
hands, and each time through the agency of Messrs. 
Wellesley-Smith and Co. who have again sold it. 
Executors will take £4,750 for an Essex modern 
freehold house and studio in 23 acres, and the agents 
are Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. On the fringe 
of the New Forest is a well-equipped property of 
48 acres, for which Messrs. Fox and Sons ask £5,500. 
Among priced offers by Messrs. Harrods Estate 
Offices is that of a Georgian house on the border 
of Hereford and Salop, for £3,750. It has a trout 
stream where fish up to nearly Ilb. are caught. 
Messrs. Fox and Sons have sold by private 
treaty, for occupation, the Elizabethan residence 
known as Bottom House, Bix, near Henley-on- 
Thames. The residence has been restored and 
modernised at great expense in conformity with the 
period. Included in the sale is a bungalow, beautiful 
gardens and grounds extending to 10% acres. 


THE TIMBER AT RANGEMORE 
HE BARONESS BURTON has arranged with 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff that they should 
offer for sale 190,000 cub. ft. of growing timber on 
about 300 acres of Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
It consists mainly of oak, ash, elm and soft woods, 
mature and of fine quality and great size. Mr. J. B. 
Hair, of the Rangemore Estate Office, will show 
intending purchasers the woodland, and if necessary 
a mill will be temporarily erected on some con- 
venient part of the property, subject to the eventual 
restoration of the spot to its present state, and the 
removal of all traces of the work. The detailed 
particulars indicate that great care has been taken 
to select trees the felling of which will not decrease 
the amenities of the estate. 

Dorset land has been sold, by Messrs. Hy. Duke 
and Sons, for £9,640, being Charminster Farm‘ 
475 acres, a couple of miles from Dorchester. The 
firm has also sold Northfield Farm, 250 acres, near 
Beaminster; and Lazerton Farm, Stourpaine, 275 
acres, with the house of seventeenth-century origin. 


Bournemouth freehold and leasehold houses are 
in very fair request, and recent sales by Messrs. Fox 
and Sons include Clarewood, Chessel Avenue, a free- 
hold on the Boscombe Manor estate, for £3,500. The 
rates, on a net assessment of about £160, are at 
the present level of 8s. 5d. in the £. 


FURNITURE PRICES RISING 

UCTIONS of furniture nowadays are crowded, 

and, no matter how remote a house may be 
from any town, there is always a sprinkling of 
dealers and others from a distance. Every type of 
furniture finds a ready sale, whereas until a couple 
of years ago buyers were hard to find for huge, 
unwieldy Victorian sideboards and fantastically 
expansive overmantels. The mirrors are often 
bought to be cut up and reset in the frames of a class 
of picture that even to-day is a drug on the market. 
The large pieces of furniture are generally supposed 
to be worth buying for the expected eventual 
demand for them for refurnishing large hotels and 
boarding-houses that are at the moment in the 
occupation of the armed forces. 

A. typical report on a country furniture auctioi 
is that just received from Messrs. Alfred Savill an: 
Sons (acting in conjunction with Messrs. Cheffins 
on a successful sale of the contents of Sion House, 
Birchanger, near Bishop Stortford. The following 
is a selection of lots with prices : 27in. Geo. III tea 
tray, of approx. 145 oz., £150; pair of 19in. Georgian 
3-light candelabra, £75; and 9 in. Geo. III circula: 
waiters, £41; crested Worcester dinner service oi 
119 pieces, £140; a pair of 5%in. early Dresden 
china figures, £26; and 7in. Chelsea china figures, 
£14; a set of 6 Sheraton mahogany dining chairs 
£45; a 4ft. Chippendale style display cabinet, £36; 
a 3ft. Queen Anne walnut cabinet, £21; a pair o! 
Hepplewhite mahogany pole screens, £20; a bracke* 
timepiece by Madge and Dutton, £31; a bracke 
timepiece by Francis Percival, £28; a Georgiar 
bracket timepiece, £12; and a water-colour by 
Oakleigh, Two Young Girls, £42. 

High prices were obtained under the hammer 
cf Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, at the auction 
following their sale, by order of the Rev. Samue 
Hankinson Taylor’s executors, of Round Bush, 
situated close to the village of Aldenham. 

ARBITER. 
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With the second war harvest gathered in, not an 
hour should be lost in preparing ie third. 
So start at once to plough the stubbles and the 
extra grassland — 2 million acres — that must be 
tilled to meet your country’s needs. Remember : 
early ploughing means time for thorough cultivation. 
is the foe of wireworm. Time 


Good cultivation 


saved is food gained . .. so PLOUGH NOW. 


PLOUGH jor Bread 
for Milk 


for Porrid: ge 
for Potatoes 







FILL THE NATION’S LARDER 


'‘SSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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LARGE DEPT. FOR BOOKS ON 
GARDENING, AGRICULTURE, 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


FOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 





We can supply all 

Books reviewed 

or advertised in 

“ Country Life.” 
* 


New and secondhand Books on 

every subject. Stock of nearly 

three million volumes. Quick 
efficient postal service. 


JOIN THE GARDEN BOOK 

CLUB! Members buy selected 

Garden Books (published at 7/6, 
10/6 and 12/6), for only 2/6. 


* 
113-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


LLL 














BOOKS ARE THE 
BEST GIFTS* 











If you don’t know what to 


choose—remember that 


BOOK 
TOKENS 


enable your friends 


to choose exactly 





what they want 


at their own 


bookshop 





* NOW MORE THAN EVER 


—since they are tax-free 


and unrationed 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF A 


LEPER 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. LEOPOLD INFELD, 
the author of Quest: the 
Evolution of a Scientist 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.), was 
born and brought up in 
a Polish ghetto, and hated it. “I grew 
up in a world which is being destroyed. 
Through my whole life I fought the 
dark narrow atmosphere of the ghetto 
in which I was born. Throughout my 
life I have yearned to see it melted 
by the progress of passing time.’’ 
"There was nothing about Jewry 
that Mr. Infeld liked. “I hated the 
Jewish school. I disliked the Jewish 
language. I was not attracted by the 
Jewish religion.’’ Yet it seemed, 
when he was a child, as though he 
would have to put up with all these 
things, hate them as he might. There 
was nothing to suggest that one day 
he would be a physicist of repute, 
colleague of physicists of world-wide 
fame, collaborator of the greatest 
physicist of them all—Einstein. No- 
thing at all to suggest this, except an 
invincible determination. Mr. Infeld’s 
book is the story of that determina- 
tion, pitted against many obstacles, 
overcoming them one by one, landing 
him at last where he had always wished 
to be. 

He was born in Cracow, where his 
father had a small leather business, 
and it was hoped that Leopold would 
see the importance and the wisdom of 
entering this business and at last 
carrying it on. The first clash came 
over this. When the boy had finished 
at his elementary school, he wished 
to go to a secondary school and so 
prepare for the university. His father 
opposed this; the boy was sent to a 
“business’’ school; but he studied for 
matriculation in his spare time and 
passed with honours. That was in 
1916, and his age-class had just been 
called up for service in the war. 

Infeld makes no bones about the 
bribery, corruption, and pretences of 
insanity to which he resorted to dodge 
his military service. All the ancient 
power of the ghetto had not been 
enough to turn him from the career 
as a physicist which he had chosen 
for himself, and he did not allow an 
incident like a world-war to waste his 
years. In his first chapter he says: 
“To save our faces and to clear our 
consciences we give money to causes, 
showing our sympathy by putting on 
sad expressions or by making loud 
speeches.’” He is at least honest. 
Let others be embroiled in the physical 
facts of “‘causes.’’ 

He found teaching in Poland 
after the war a most dispiriting busi- 
ness. Anti-Semitism was rife; and 
his career seemed particularly dingy 
when contrasted with life at Cam- 
bridge where he spent some time on a 
Rockefeller fellowship. At last he 
could stand it no longer, and through 
Einstein’s influence he was granted a 
fellowship at the Institute of Advanced 
Study in Princeton, U.S.A. His por- 
trait of Einstein, with whom he shared 
the authorship of a best-selling book, 
is very interesting. 

The book was the beginning of a 
success which seems to be continuing, 
and Mr. Infeld is now a professor in 
Toronto. He has written a most 
frank and readable autobiography, 
studded with phrases of wisdom. ‘‘No 
one who has tasted research would 
exchange it for power.’’ ‘The indivi- 
dual is no concern of nature.” 


“Science is merely a highly developed 
commonsense.”’ 
* * * 

Who Walk Alone, by Perry 
Burgess (Dent, 12s. 6d.), is also an 
autobiography—of a sort. The book 
is the story of a leper’sJife, and the 
author is as well qualified as any man 
living to tell it, for he is the president 
of the American Leprosy Foundation. 
Though his name is on the title-page, 
he has put the story into the mouth 
of one Ned Langford. ‘‘ The incidents 
credited to Ned,’’ he says in a fore- 
word, “‘are in all essentials those 
which he experienced. I have added 
from the actual experiences of others 
whom I have known only enough 
additional material to obscure his 
identity and preserve the self-imposed 
anonymity under which some of the 
people whom the book touches are 
living at this very moment.’’ 

Ned Langford was a _ young 
American who volunteered for service 
in the Spanish-American War. In 
the Philippines he contracted leprosy, 
but he did not know this for nine 
years. This book is full of interesting 
facts about a disease which most of us 
think of with much horror and small 
information. Here is one of them: 
the disease can lie dormant for years, 
with the patient living a normal life 
and infecting no one. 

When Ned Langford discovered, 
because of a few insensitive patches 
on his arms, that he was a leper, he 
was the master of a prosperous busi- 
ness and engaged to be married. He 
did not wish his family and his sweet- 
heart to know of the dreadful fate 
that had overtaken him, so, with the 
complicity of his brother, he staged a 
suicide. Under the name of Ferguson, 
he went to the leper island of Culion; 
and the book is concerned with his 
facing up there to a new strange life 
which he made splendid and supremely 
worth while. 

There are no heroics in the book, 
but it is a hero’s story. Anyone capa- 
ble of being moved by the spectacle 
of human resolution, anyone with a 
heart to admire a man standing on 
his feet when all the circumstances 
of life shout to him to get down and 
grovel, will find Who Walk Alone, 
despite the grim uncomfortable back- 
ground, a stimulating record, calcu- 
lated to increase faith in the capacities 
of the human spirit. 

Langford remained on the island 
for 25 years. He turned a shack into 
a home that was a show-place; he 
made a garden that was a joy to see; 
by his commercial enterprise he pro- 
vided work—and with work a blessed 
relief from introspective boredom— 
for many of his fellow-lepers. To 
name but one of his enterprises: it 
was through him that the island was 
lighted by electricity. 

One day on the island ‘there 
came to my mind pictures I had seen 
of old cathedrals, temples and palaces 
—beauty rising out of ruins. Why 
not man? Why must ugliness rise 
out of the ruins of a man?’”’ The 
book is a record of Langford’s superb 
answer to this deep-reaching question. 


x * * 


George Sturt is known as the 
author of two books which have had 
considerable success: A Small Boy 
in the ’Sixties and The Wheelwright’s 
Shop. For many years he kept a 











If you fly—or hope to fly— 
you want 


SAFETY IN 
FLIGHT 


a new book by 


ASSEN JORDANOFF 


It deals with the practical i of 


application of our 

weather knowledge—the 

meaning of clouds—how informatior 
about the upper air is obtained and usec 
—how safety can be assured in adverse 
weather. Profusely illustrated with over 
500 drawings and photographs, includ- 
ing many photo diagrams of actual in- 
struments, the book covers the use oi 
radio, engine and engine design, props, 
plugs, aircraft design of to-day and its 
trend, etc., etc. The author is wel! 
known in the aviation world as an 
authority on all aspects of aircraft and 
flying. His easy fluent style enables the 
reader to grasp the subject at once. It 
is a book all air-minded folk should 
possess. 

Fill in the form below and post at once. 
The book will be sent to you on three 
days’ approval. 





To Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPA 


17, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Dear Sirs—Please send me on Three Days’ FREE 
Approval ‘‘Safety in Flight’’ If! decide to retain 
it | will forward you one-third the amount, 
immediately and the balance in equal monthly 


instalments. Otherwise | agree to return the 
book to you within three days. 
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FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel. Ideal for duration. 
Perfect Sun Lounge, facing South. Spavious Public 
Rooms. Bridge and Recreation Rooms. Central 
Heating. Lift. Excellent war-time Kitchen. Own 
Garden Vegetables and Cornish Farm Produce. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure and all particulars. 
Telepbone No : R. 2. 8. FIELDS, 
671-672. Manager and Director 





PEACE — COMFORT — QUALITY FOOD. 
In the Heart of England. 
William & Mary Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon 
A“ Truly Beautiful Brochure”’ Free. 

Terms: 5 to 7 Guineas per week. ~.. 
Telephone : ‘Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 














IN GREY OWL’S MEMORY 





“How can any woman wear a trapped fur, 

knowing that every hair on that skin_ has 

vibrated with prolonged torture?” These 
were Grey Owl’s words to me. 


Write for WHITE LIST of Fur Crusade and Humane 
Trapping Campaign, which names Furs you need not 
be ashimed to wer. Funds needed for more Advts. 


MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL. Wappenham, TOWCESTER 








DIAMONDS UP 50% 
AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES pa-d_ for 

DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWE- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 


85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 
The First Jewellers in New Bond St 
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The only machine which 
can be used efficiently 
and without effort for 
cutting long coarse grass, 
nettles, thistles, ragwort, 
undergrowth, couch and 
buffalo grass, etc. 


Ample power and extreme 
simplicity of control give 


ease and flexibility with- Write for leaflet 


out fatigue to the operator. 
Fitted with a British-made 
2h.p. Four-stroke Engine. 
Cutting width, 3 fe. 
One gallon of petrol 
is sufficient for four 
hours’ work, 


The open type 
frame offers no 
obstruction to 
the cut vegeta- 
tion. 





Lloyds DEXTOR 
Electric Hodge 


Lloyd Ids 


AUTosicKt,. EE 


LLOYDS CO. (Letchworth) LTD., 
ees Ag Works, LETCHWORTH 











DHB 








WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 





THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 


Easy terms arranged—see your dealer, 


MAKERS : 


S. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 


North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 
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STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


VAPEX 





From your Chemist 23 & 34 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 














GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 

pS Nurseries, Sherwood Cup 

=e Chelsea Show, 1927. 





The EN-TOUT-CAS The largest makers 


SYSTON, of Hard Lawn Tennis 
LEICESTER. Courts in Gt. Britain 








SEEDS AND BULBS 


} ae cae LTD., Flower and Vegetable 
HISTON, Seeds for present 


CAMBS, sowing. 














recording his life and his 
thoughts on life in the small village 


journal, 
of Lower Bourne, near Farnham in 
Surrey. 

These journals are to be published, 
and the portion covering the years 
from 1890 to 1902 is now available, 
edited by Mr. Geoffrey Grigson: The 
Journals of George Sturt (Cresset 
Press, 8s. 6d.) 

In his preface to A Small Boy in 
the ’Sixties, Sturt says of the record : 
“Tt is at least truthful,’ and that may 
be said of the record in the journals. 
For myself, I did not find much more 
to commend it. Sturt, I should say, 
had more obstinacy than talent. He 
tells in this journal how he loathed 
Latin, but how he nevertheless put in 
hour after hour on the translation of 
Virgil—“‘this wretched Virgil, which 
is for the most part great nonsense.” 

The same doggedness went into 
his writing. One feels that he had 
made up his mind to be a man of 
letters, and that he stuck to it, too 
often against the grain. Arnold 
Bennett, who knew him well and, I 
think, over-estimated his work as a 
writer, has testified that “as a rule, 
he wrote slowly and with difficulty,’’ 
and this, perhaps, accounts for what 
Conrad called Sturt’s “slightly gro- 
tesque heaviness.’’ Mr. Grigson recalls 
this phrase, and it seems to me to be 
a just one. 

Too much of this present book 
is taken up with overloaded descrip- 
tions of the day-to-day weather. Ten 
words may reveal what a whole pas- 
sage will obscure, and Sturt rarely 
had the happy phrase that shows you 
a thing in a flash. He speaks here of 
seeing a wren “about as big as a good 
cob nut, fitted up with wings, and 
prepared to get his own living through 
the winter.’’ How good that is! 
But in this book such a sentence is 
as rare as it is revealing, and we have 


to put up with page after page paint- 
ing the shapes and colours of clouds 
till we see not so much a cloud as a 
palette over-full with splashes after 
a day’s work. 

Much the best thing here is the 
series of sketches of the country men 
and women Sturt knew. 


* * * 


Miss Iris Morley’s novel We Stood 
jor Freedom (Peter Davies, 8s. 6d.) 
is a tale of Monmouth’s rebellion and 
the fall of his cause at Sedgemoor. 
A prologue shows the cause, though 
fallen, like John Brown’s soul “‘ march- 
ing on.’’ Descendants of those who 
were broken by “ Kirke’s lambs”’ and 
Jeffreys’s “bloody assize’’ are still at 
work in the cause of delivering the 
people from tyranny. 

This philosophic thought—that 
freedom is never lost so long as it is 
being fought for—is at the back of the 
whole story, which tells how a Maid 
of Honour, in disgrace at Whitehall, 
was sent back to the home of her 
father, a Somerset squire, threw in her 
lot with those who were plotting for 
Monmouth’s return, and married one 
of the arch-plotters. 

It is a competent rather than a 
distinguished piece of work, but it has 
a very good ending. When all was 
lost, the aristocratic Diana and her 
husband had these alternatives: to 
go to America, or do the best they 
could where they were. ‘‘America,”’ 
repeated Diana thoughtfully. ‘“‘Was 
this the solution? Was England 
finished for people like them?” 

She decided that it wasn’t, and I 
must say it was a decision that 
pleased me. I wish more of our 
British novelists would see it that way 
to-day. 


[Mr. Howard Spring contributes a 
causervie on new books to COUNTRY 
LIFE every week.] 





SHORTER 


ISS Bessy Myers and her fellow 

M.T.C. driver Miss Mary Darby 
were Captured (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) when 
evacuating French wounded in an 
International Red Cross ambulance 
during the collapse of the Marne sector 
in early June, 1940. Her account of 
their adventures behind the German 
lines, in military prisons, in Un- 
occupied France (where they were 
received by Marshal Petain) and 
eventual escape home is an enthralling 
story, well and directly told: up to 
their imprisonment in diary form. 
The German army was tickled, and 
nonplussed, by these méddchens in 
uniform. The Kommandant at Sois- 
sons invited them to dinner and 
shared their opinion of the hospital 
in which they had been put to work 
—‘‘ But it is French, so what do you 
expect?’’ Then the blow fell. A 
“‘snake in the grass’’ reported them 
to be spies and they found themselves 
in solitary confinement in the bug- 
infested Cherche-Midi prison, Paris. 
The account of their fellow-prisoners 
—Frenchwomen arrested on suspicion 
or for saying ‘‘ Salles Boches ’’—their 
varied gaolers, sufferings unbelievable 
in modern Paris, and ultimately a very 
fair-minded cross-examination by the 
German Kommandant, make heart- 
rending reading, though Miss Myers 
writes quite objectively. After a few 
days in Fresnes prison they were re- 
leased: all but penniless in German 
Paris in August. They received un- 
numbered kindnesses from the French 
and luckily found the American com- 
mander of their unit who, by devious 
(and unrecorded) means, got them to 
Vichy. The picture of that strange 
capital is as remarkable as anything 
in the book. They gained a ghastly 
insight into refugee life in Unoccupied 
France and, after two attempts, 
crossed into Spain and so home. They 
bear no animosity against their cap- 
tors, and found the majority of 
French, even last year, confident of 
British victory. Pétain, in a courteous 
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phrase, referred to ‘“‘the relations 
between our two countries at present 
a little strained. . Sut a 
chance acquaintance in Marseilles 
perhaps expressed the feeling of many 
French in foreseeing oppression in 
either event: from the Gestapo if 
Germany wins, from a Communist 
végime if Britain wins. Miss Myers, 
whose own quickness of wit and pre- 
sence of mind largely account for the 
pair’s getting out of their troubles. 
has written a remarkable first-hand 
account of ‘‘the other side,’’ graphic, 
illuminating and not unbearably 
harrowing. 


THEOLOGY AND ART 


ISS Dorothy L. Sayers has put all 

her brilliance at the service of her 
book, The Mind of the Maker (Methuen, 
6s.). Her purpose is to link up the 
methods of the Creator, as formulated 
by the Church, with the processes 
familiar to artists in the creation of 
their work. Miss Sayers says many 
things that are urgently in need of 
being said to a generation drunk with 
machinery, in thrall to mass _ pro- 
duction and contemptuous of indivi- 
duality. Yet we feel uncomfortably 
that the book, as a whole, is like an 
equipage drawn by two animals un- 
equally yoked. For the plain fact is 
that, although to Miss Sayers herself 
the connection between religious 
dogma and the arts seems a matter of 
intense moment, she is in a minority 
to-day, and is therefore likely, as 
regards readers, to fall between two 
stools. The theologically minded will 
feel that she writes unnecessarily much 
about art; the artists will grow im- 
patient with her attempts to draw 
them within the fold of theology. 
After all, the people who have best 
expressed man’s intimations of im- 
mortality have been the poets; and 
they have done it the best precisely 
because they have avoided all dog- 
matic limitations. 
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Lloyds Bank offers a courteous 
and efficient service, covering 
every banking facility, in all 
parts of the country. 

The Manager of any Branch 
is ready to explain the simple 
procedure for opening a private 
or business account, or to 
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requirements can best be met. 


Offices throughout England 
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For nearly 12 

LV London has borne the 

he of enemy air attack, Gifts are 
urgently requested for our WAR RELIEF 
FUND, to enable our 200 Missionaries, who 


are living and working in the most-bombed 
areas, to give assistance to the homeless and 
others. Second-hand clothing also needed, 


Please address : Secretary for War Relief, 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 
29a, Great College Street, 


Westminster, S.W.1 
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a 27 DON’ T USE 
| CRUEL TRAPS 


There are at least 10 cther 
humane ways of killing 
rabbits. 

Gins are most unsuitable 
for rats, as they so often 
escape by twisting off a 
foot. Write for full 
illustrated particulars of 
latest efficient ways of trapping rabbits, rats, mice 

moles, etc., by humane methods. 
Please help distribute Trapping & Fur Crusade Leaflets 


Major Van der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester. 


QUEEN 
TOILET RANGE 


FOR 
SENSITIVE SKINS 


If you are “Allergic"’ 
# or Cosmetic sensitive 
—your doctor will tell 
you to change to 
*“Queen’’ the Safe 
Toilet Preparations. 


The FREE BOOK 
“Are you Cosmetic 
Sensitive?" will be 
of interest to you. 


Sent post free. Send Post Card NOW. 
BOUTALLS Ltd. (Dept. C.L.2.), 
150, Southampton Row, London, W.C.I. 
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THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
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DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
granted. Principal, MISS RANDALL, lst Class 
Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 
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By P. JOYCE REYNOLDS 


HE first winter of the clothes rationing scheme will be remembered 

in the fashion books of the future as the year that saw the revival 

of the velvet suit. Suits rank first in the war wardrobe. A tailored 
garment lasts longer than any other and allows for more leeway in 

the matter of accessories, many of them unrationed, so it is logical that the 
afternoon tailor-made should reappear as a serious rival of that simple 
little frock, moulded to the figure, that has had it all its own way for so long 
These suits must be tailored as impeccably as your tweeds and are 
worn with the most frivolous of blouses and hats. The most elegant are in 
cut velvet or velveteen, but thick matt marocain and ottoman silk are also 
shown. The ridged velvets with wide stripes are new, so is a heavy Courtaulds’ 
moss crépe with a satin back. Black is smartest of all, but the jewel colours, 
ruby red, sapphire blue, amethyst purple and dark emerald green are lovely, 


especially for wearing under a fur coat. Jackets are mostly single- 
breasted, and the corduroys are left casually unbuttoned to the waist 
to show off the blouse and jewellery. If you possess old enamel or paste 
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Creed designs a suit for afternoon in 
black English velvet with a moulded 
jacket decorated with black grosgrain 
and black silk braid. 


To match the suit, Fortnum and Mason 
show a jaunty black velvet sailor with 
dented crown also trimmed with black 
grosgrain and braid. 


(niet 


The smartest corduroys are those with 
a wide ridge, as Harrods’s suit, which is 
ruby red, worn with a bois de soie 
cavalier hat in peach bloom velours. 


Note the casual way the jacket is left 
unbuttoned, the white shirt in a British 
rayon that has wide, self stripes and an 
open neck"and the two gold coins. 
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SUNBEAM - TALBOT 


In times of peace we met the exacting demands of the motoring 


connoisseur. 


little resemblance to those produced for the past thirty-seven 
years, but the same high-grade materials, engineering skill and 
technical precision are necessary. We therefore look forward 
with confidence to the day when it again becomes possible to 
build Sunbeam-Talbot Cars. They will, as in the past, be 


Fritain 4 Most Sxclusive Motor As, 














The products we manufacture at present bear 


SUNBEAM-TALBOT LTD. 
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SOLUTION to No. 607 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of September 12, will be announced next week. 


SMPAI CH ESHA R CEE 
'B | See a 





ACROSS. 


. Dates of joyful importance to us 


all (three words, 3, 6, 4) 
Rowed lightly (7) 
Spread through, and easily de- 
prave (7) 
A tenant follows it in the Army (4) 
“But such a tide as moving seems 
asleep, 
Too full for and foam.”’ 
—Tennyson (5) 





. Ann gets put out about nothing (4) 
. Comply with (7) 

. Printer’s measure finished (7) 

. Or me surrounded by high ex- 


plosive ! (7) 


. Slaughter begun by the auto- 


mobile (7) 


. Trees east of a railway system (4) 
. From Paris comes a_ postscript 


about some oxygen (5) 


5. Dons turning up neat (4) 

. Nelson used this for Americans (7) 
- Reindeer with a prominent rib (7) 
- He sounds like the gy inter- 


nationalist (four words, 3, 2, 3, 5) 


D Yi GO bo 


o ex 


16. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


27. 
28. 


. It’s little Lilian to a T ! (4) 
. Anthony Rowley before wooing (7) 


: o{ jo; | | meet | | ey 
Noah’s dwelling in the black-out 


. Curdled with longing? (7) 


. Fruit right in the line of vision is 25 26] + | 
very dear (four words, 5, 2, 3, 3) 
rit mn 


. Would it be less awful at a half- 


. Distemper for an actor’s room, per- 
haps 13) 22a Le 


‘COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 608 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by CounTRY LIFE 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No. 608, CouNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’”’ and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, September 25, 1941. 
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The winner of 
Crossword No. 606 is 
Lieut.-Col. H. J. Gillman, 


EERE E 
Urpeth Lodge, i) eee eee ere rrtiy fT } 


Birtley, 


— of. sen Gee 
eng 7] {] {lt | ey 
Minus the finish, one might say (7) gy 


Outlay (7) 
(4) 


penny? (two words, 5, 8) 


May follow the goose to play the 
fool (5) 

Men give brief thanks to an artist 
for the fern scales (7) 

Shows that art isn’t, on the way 
(anagr.) (7) 

It’s clear there’s confusion after the 
company boards the boat (7) 

“She was a child and I was a child, Name 

In this kingdom by the sea.” 
—Poe (7) 
Fiddling sort of fire-spotter? (4) 
River with denial on its mouth (4) MEINEM hierar oe ns does Aas sapbOnend ae auiakse contac ainuaRaeaae 
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buttons bring them out 
them on this suit. 


ached, and pin them 
velvet rever. 
of odd, charming pieces 


well as lapel ornaments; 
seed-pearl earrings or pendants can 
be attached to a bar and used suc- 
cessfully, charms or seals hung in 
bunches on a ring and _ slipped 


through a_ buttonhole. 


Search the 
antique shops for Victorian pinch- 
beck brooches with pendants at- 
on to the 
The shops are full 


and wear 


that look 
tasselled 


Turquoise 


pendants and earrings are much 
sought after, so are the buttons 
entirely made of garnets for wearing 
with a red or green velvet suit, 
matched up by earrings. Victorian 
chain bracelets hung with antique 
seals or charms are still popular, 
but newer than either is a collection 
of lockets. If you search carefully 
vou can find, and buy for very little, 
any number of these old gold or 
jewelled lockets, and they make an 
attractive bracelet slung on one of 
those thick gold chain bracelets that 
repose forgotten in most jewel-boxes. 


This rather massive Victorian jewellery looks 
well against the background of a velvet tailor- 


made; the secret is for 
individually and make 
colour. 


fie chiffon and lace 
big war fashions, 


coupons, and the shops 
old evening dresses and 


each piece to be used 
a splash of gold or 


blouse is one of the 
thriving in face of 
are busy making up 
scarves, real old lace 


and old shawls into adorable filmy blouses that 
can be worn for afternoon or evening, with a 


long or a short skirt. 


Lucky owners of old lace 


should instantly take it to their favourite shop; 


it will make enchanting 


ruffles and jabots, or 


the yokes and collars on a more tailored chiffon. 
Miss Geffers is making whole blouses of fine black 
or white lace, shirred all over, short sleeves and 
all, and putting prim little velvet bows down the 


panel in front. 


The lace is woven with Lastex 


Yarn and launders beautifully, and the blouses 


cost three and a half guineas each. 


Diamanté 


beads outline the pattern of floral lace blouses. 
Chiffon blouses have fine insertion inlet in 
horizontal stripes, or are pleated all over and 


tailored like a sports shirt. 


Ships is making Robia 


Miss Foster of 
voile shirts in bright 


colours—cherry, blue, green—dotted or cross- 





Alternate black and 
white chiffon blouses 
with bibs frothing 
with Valenciennes lace. 
Fortnum and Mason. 


Black suéde belt and gloves 
studded with silver V’s. Ships. 
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barred in white. Lydia Moss inlets black velvet ribbon into transparent 
black chiffons, smocks the round neck and wrists of plain pastel chiffons. 
Fortnum and Mason show georgettes with full bishop sleeves and round 
shoulder yokes, the wristbands, yoke and round neck piped with a narrow 
ruched band of the georgette. These blouses are made in black, harebell 
blue, white, sweet-pea pink, and cost 89s. 6d. each. Shirts entirely 
crocheted in fine cotton are crisp and chic, and the cotton is unrationed. 
Choose an all-over neat lacy pattern and make the blouse entirely in 
it with tailored turn-down collar. Irish crochet collars can be used 
on plain chiffons, so can those deep pointed yokes of Carrickmacross 
that most people’s aunts have put by. 

Fresh flower buttonholes are another charming fashion that is 
back in popularity. Constance Spry has opened a branch of her 
flower shop at Jackson’s of Piccadilly. Here she is having a great 
success with a colossal cabbage rose, deep red, made from three blooms 
and being bought to wear with tweeds. You can buy gentians this 
month at Constance Spry’s and nothing looks better on a black velvet 
tailormade. But the latest bouwtonniéve of all is a bunch of miniature 
grapes, either green or that odd metallic purple, with their graceful 
foliage, or a sprig of tiny brilliant crab apples. 

Handbags are larger than ever before. At the Muriel Bellamy show 
of tailormades for America, handbags made by Mr. Murray, as big 
as a schoolgirl’s satchel, were shown slung on the shoulder, one in 
scarlet morocco lined with black, another in pigskin, a third in grained 
calf. A pigskin Gladstone bag accompanied a dove grey diagonal 
tweed dress and jacket, with a pigskin coloured suéde belt. All the 
materials shown by Miss Bellamy were plain, or in unostentatious 
herringbones and diagonals. Check tweeds were completely absent. 
Colours were clerical grey, dove grey, a golden tan, fawn, navy, oyster 
white and a dark chocolate brown mixed with a palish green for a 
lovely Otterburn herringbone tweed. The suits all had small soft rounded 
revers, very big pockets, and longish jackets. Dresses had fullness in- 
serted by unstitched inverted pleats 
in the centre back. 

A charming afternoon suit was 
in a light-weight navy flannel, a 
material woven especially by Wain 
Shiell for the American market, 
the back entirely knife-pleated, the 
front left entirely plain. Vor this, 
Scotts had made a felt halo with a 
pleated front and streamers down 
the back. These halo hats are 
fashionable again and very becom- 
ing, and call for a smooth page-boy 
style of hairdressing, swept up from 
the forehead in front. 

Norman Hartnell’s new col- 
lection shows an interesting line for 
the back. Suit jackets are fitted 
and have a V-shaped section with 
the apex resting on the waistline. 
The seams run up and end at 
the back of the padding on the 
shoulders, slightly over the shoul- 
der-blades. His half-revers are 
becoming, so are his series of black 
afternoon costumes braided with 
silk, cut dead straight. A charming 
version of the shirt frock has 
a dropped shoulder yoke and 
pleated skirt. Day colours are 
chestnut brown, first and foremost, 
a sage green, and deep blues with 
a great deal of red in them. Dinner 
dresses are ankle-length, slit at the 
side, and the slit is faced with a 
bright contrasting colour. 
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FOR FIFIY YEARS 


ESPITE the heavy 
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Bronnley Soap is 


still to be enjoyed. 





Price 12} gns. (7 
coupons),including 
purchase tax and 


preliminary altera- BRONNLEY 
tions, Matching 
bolero obtainable 1-2°3 

if desired, BATH SOAP 


1/4 per Tablet 
Toilet size 8d. 
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obtainable only at H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD. 
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51,NEW BOND ST WI. 
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Macvita is pure, appetising nourishment; it is just the best 
of English wheat presented in crisp, biscuit-like form. 
Good in itself; even more enjoyable with butter, cheese or 
preserves. Quantities are somewhat limited but are being 
distributed equitably throughout the country. 


The public can be supplied only through retail shops and stores. 


MACVITA 


made only by MC VITIE & PRICE 
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... If played my 
part to the full” 


They have asked for total war and they shall 
have it! Be sure, when victory comes, that 
you have done your level best to help and 
nothing to hinder. 

Everything and everybody are needed for 
our fight—money spent on luxuries keeps 
goods and men serving you instead of 
Britain. We need MORE tanks, MORE 
aeroplanes, MORE destroyers—and MORE 
savings to help win the war. 


Buy 


3% Defence 





Bonds 


An ideal investment for everybody—and par- 
ticularly for the person who holds the limit 
of 500 National Savings Certificates. 


They are an excellent investment with these main points— 
They can be bought in units of £5 from any Bank, Trustee 
Savings Bank, Post Office or Stockbroker, or by instalments 
by means of 2/6 National Savings Stamps. Interest is paid 
half-yearly, and Income Tax is not deducted from it at the 
source. They can be cashed at par at six months’ notice. 
They are repayable after 10 years with a bonus of 1/- for 
every £5 invested. Maximum individual holding £1000. 








Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, 
maintaining our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley models. 

Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condi- 
tion, and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileage. 

For those still in a position to use cars for business or 
professional purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley should especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts 
are difficult to obtain. 


Back BARCLAY Lid. 
12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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‘DIANIMOL 


TABLETS 


THE HARMLESS INTESTINAL 
ANTISEPTIC FOR DOGS 


** Dianimol ’’ Tablets carry into every part of the intestines the most 
potent bactericide. Despite the high potency they cannot HARM 
YOUR DOG. “Dianimol”’ action is not only antiseptic but sedative 
and can be effectively used for any complaint shown by sickness, 
purging, wasting and prostration. CANINE HYSTERIA can be rec- 
tified by a fortnight’s regular treatment with ‘‘ Dianimol’’ Tablets. 


Send for Folder of Prcducts tc— 


DIMOL (Veterinary), Ltd., 34-40 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 


PRE-WAR PRICE 327 | 


PER LB. 


THE DOCTORS ......... 


much furtber than 2 


CEYLON TEA 222: 
AND PRE-WAR QUALITY T00/ 


CVS 257 
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Depend on obtaining the Best 


: Presta 


MINERAL WATERS 


HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING 
Ask for them by name 


























HATCHARDS 


THE WORLD’S FINEST BOOKSHOP 


The best selection of New Publications to be found in 

London is to be seen at HATCHARDS;; also all 

standard works, secondhand books and finely bound 
volumes suitable for presentation as gifts. 


Booksellers to Their Majesties the King and Queen and to Her 
Majesty Queen Mary. 


187 PICCADILLY, W.1. REGent 3201/3 
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THE BEST PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 


Send us a Cheque for 63/6 (for one year) or 31/9 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 
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